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Thi  Only  Daughter.  A  Domestic  Story.  Edited  by  the 
Author  of  “  The  Subaltern,"  “  The  Huszar,"  «fc.  2 
sols.  E.  L.  Carey  St  A.  Hart.  Philadelphia. 

Wa  base  been  surprised  into  more  interest  than  is  wont 
to  be  excited  in  us,  by  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  this  story 
of  the  affections ;  and  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the 
authoress  destined  to  take  a  high  place  among  those  wri¬ 
ter*  of  fktion,  who  have  quaffed  early  the  beverage  of  in¬ 
spiration,  and  laved  their  mental  faculties  in  the  pure  wa¬ 
ters  of  genius.  The  editor  informs  us,  that  it  is  the  work 
nf  a  young  girl  brought  up  in  seclusion,  and  utterly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  world ;  if  so,  there  are  power*  of  no 
common  caliber  folded  up  within  her,  and  only  waiting  for 
occasion  to  be  revealed.  In  the  book  before  us,  she  has 
sounded  with  line  and  plummet  the  depths  of  the  heart — she 
ha*  shown  that  she  possesses  a  woman’s  intuitive  percep¬ 
tion  of  character,  with  a  true  sense  of  what  is  really  noble 
and  beautiful  in  human  nature,  and  a  power  of  delineating 
the  variegated  shads*  of  human  feeling,  which  we  think 
belong*  to  her  sex  alone. 

The  real  heroine  of  the  story — not  “  The  Only  Daugh¬ 
ter,” — not  the  one  to  whom  is  offered  the  crystal  cup  of 
domestic  happiness — but  Ruth  Annesley,  the  noble,  the 
brilliant,  the  disinterested,  is  an  exquisitely  conceived  cha¬ 
racter  ;  the  deep  fountain  of  her  affection  gushes  up  in 
the  midst  of  a  sandy  waste,  unnoticed  and  unknown  ;  for 
she  loved  in  vain,  and  the  l>eatings  of  her  tumultuous  heart 
are  repressed,  in  order  that  the  calm  brow  might  bear  no 
sign  of  the  contending  feelings  within.  With  a  tranquil 
mien,  and  a  smile  of  love,  though  not  of  gladness,  she  pur¬ 
sues  her  path  of  unshrinking  self-sacrifice,  trampling  on 
the  dewy  blossoms  ofhope  and  love  springing  up  in  her  way, 
and  bestowing  happiness  upon  those  she  loves,  although 
the  gift  involves  the  surrender  of  all  that  is  most  precious 
to  her  in  life,  making  her  future  a  complete  desolation. 
She  never  married  ;  but  let  those  who  are  disposed  to  la¬ 
vish  contempt  upon  single  life,  step  into  the  gallery  of 
imagination,  and  gaze  upon  the  galaxy  of  noble  women 
who  have  chosen  to  walk  the  vale  of  life  alone — the  high- 
souled  Minna — the  beautiful,  dark-eyed  Rebecca — the  no. 
ble,  gentle  Madeline,  the  betrothed  of  Eugene  Aram  ;  and 
upon  one  well  worthy  to  occupy  a  niche  beside  them — the 
heroic  Ruth  Annesley. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  as  we  read  on,  a  lurk¬ 
ing  desire  has  now  and  tl^  i  haunted  us,  that  Ruth  would 
descend  from  the  lofty  heights  of  her  dignity,  and  reward 
the  long-tried  devotion  of  Lord  Harewood  (for  whom  our 
warmest  feelings  are  enlisted,) by  uniting  l>er  destiny  with 
bis ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  ;  the  heart  of  Ruth  “  was  like  a 
precious  gem  too  delicate  to  bear  more  than  one  engrav¬ 
ing  and  the  image  of  Faulconbridge  had  been  too  inde¬ 
libly  stamped  on  it*  polUhc-d  surface. 

There  is  another  character  shadowed  forth  by  slight 
and  delicate  touches — (Miss  May,  aunt  of ‘‘ The  Only 
Daughter,”)  whose  sweet  gentleness  strongly  reminds  us 
of  that  model  of  perfection — Mary  Black,  in  Miss  Ferrisr's 
novel  of  the  Inheritance.  She  had  been  betrothed  in  her 
youth  ;  but  an  incurable  disease  having  settled  upon  her 
ryes,  and  threatened  total  blindness,  she  turned  a  deaf  ear 


to  the  entreaties  of  her  constant  lover,  and  resolutely  ba¬ 
nished  from  her,  prospects  that  might  have  cheered  the 
solitude  of  her  darkened  life.  But  no  repining,  no  mur* 
muring  followed  the  crushing  of  her  fondest  hopes  ;  a  pa 
tient  submission  characterized  every  movement,  and  the 
lamp  of  cheerfulness  illumined  that  darkness,  which  the 
light  of  day  could  not  penetrate. 

“  Aunt  May’s  sweet  smile  and  cheerful  welcome  were  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  heart  sanctiiifd ,  not  bowed  down  by  the  sorrows 
of  other  years.  And  as  she  sat  at  the  knitting,  which  was  her 
sole  and  constant  employment,  in  the  full  beam.*  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun,  within  the  little  porch  of  unpeeled  birch,  which  Helen 
hM  planned,  and  the  gardener  of  Kilmore  had  executed  for  her 
accommodation, — now  and  then  laying  down  her  work  to  listen 
to  the  wimpling  of  the  busy  stream,  or  the  pleasant  quivering 
of  the  breeze  among  the  foliage,  or  the  kum  of  aunt  Katie’s 
bees,  that  plied  their  labours  from  a  goodly  row  of  hives,  that 
surmounted  her  sloping  parterre, — none  would  have  dreamt  of 
offering  their  oompassion  to  one  w’oo  seemed  so  capable  of 
teaching  contentment  to  all  around  her.” 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  give  our  readers  a  faint 
outline  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Campbell,  the  laird  of  Kilmore,  had  wooed  and  won 
a  beautiful  English  maiden,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  her 
father,  whose  forgiveness  she  never  could  obtain.  In  three 
years  she  died,  leaving  a  little  girl  to  cheer  the  home  ahe 
left  desolate.  When  Helen  was  abonl  to  enter  her  fifteenth 
year,  Mr.  Campbell  received  a  summons  to  attend  the  dy¬ 
ing  bed  of  hi*  repentant  father-in-law — whose  turn  it  was 
now  to  implore  forgiveness  for  the  past — who  besought 
him,  as  the  only  way  in  which  the  injury  he  had  done  to 
his  child  and  her  innocent  offspring  could  be  repaired,  to 
betroth  his  Helen  to  the  young  Faulconbridge,  to  whom  he 
had  made  an  irrevocable  transfer  of  hi*  whole  fortune. 
Constrained  by  the  agonising  earnestness  of  the  old  man, 
Mr.  Campbell  pn>  »'<ed  the  project  should  be  carried  into 
execution,  if  it  were  conaistent  with  his  daughter’s  happi¬ 
ness.  The  youth  is  then  summoned,  and  plights  hi*  troth 
to  Helen  through  the  medium  of  her  father. 

The  favourable  impression  that  Faulconbridge  makes 
upon  Mr.  Campbell,  is  further  confirmed  by  a  correspond¬ 
ence  maintained  with  him  during  his  foreign  campaign, 
and  he  at  last  regarded  him  as  one  to  whom  he  could  safely 
intrust  the  happinese  of  his  only  child.  Meanwhile  the 
young  soldier  had  met  on  the  continent  Ruth  Annesley, 
an  orphan  heiress  under  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  Helen’s  dearest  and  earliest  friend.  From  her 
he  received  such  a  glaring  description  of  Helen’s  uncon¬ 
scious  loveliness,  her  artless  purity,  and  her  simple  enjoy¬ 
ments,  that  he  longed  to  go  forth  and  seek  this  flower  of 
the  wilderness  without  delay.  These  are  the  prelimina¬ 
ries  of  the  story,  which  opens  with  a  rural  scene,  tinged 
with  the  warmth  and  radiance  of  a  glowing  sunset,  that 
robed  Kilmore  in  more  than  its  usual  beauty. 

“  The  bounty  of  nature,  how  ever,  was  not  wasted,  for  among 
the  delicate  foliage  of  many  coloured  flowers  that  skirted  the 
path  by  the  loch  side,  two  figures  were  moving  in  most  harmo¬ 
nious  unison,  with  the  inanimate  beauty  about  them  lending 
and  taking  interest  from  i*8  bounty.  The  youngest  of  the  ladies 
might  be  about  nineleen,  and  of  a  peculiar  loveliness  that 
stamped  her  at  once  a  denizen  of  the  romantic  region  she 
moved  in.  The  clear  glossy  tresses  of  hazel  brown,  the  ^11 
gray  eye  with  its  halfopenM  lid  and  shadowing  lashes,  the 
cheek  so  lucidly  transparent  that  every  feeling  sent  its  trace 
to  the  surface ;  these  might  lielosg  to  any  land  ; — but  the  light 
fawn-like  figure  and  springing  step  whose  wild  graces  no  rule 
had  ever  trammelled,  the  clear  ringing  laugh  that  knew  uo  con¬ 


trol  but  that  of  melody,  the  simple  natural  dress  and  the  straw 
hat  swinging  carelessly  from  her  arm,  all  betoken  a  child  of 
the  wilderness  ;  a  native  of  that  world  wliose  queen  is  nature, 
and  whose  code  of  fashion  nature’s  primitive  commands. 

**  Her  companion  was,  or  appeared  to  be  her  senior  by  several 
years  ;  yet,  the  beauty  of  the  elder  was  of  s  character  so  en¬ 
tirely  different  at  to  render  her  age  by  no  means  so  easily 
miesaed.  I'hp  polished  and  dazzling  skin,  the  dark  redundant 
locks,  and  the  rare,  but  beautiful  smile,  all  belonging  to  life’s 
earliest  morning,  though  the  regular  and  severe  contour  of  her 
face  so  purely  Grecian,  the  quick  eloquence  of  her  dark  eye, 
and  the  grave  intelligent  sweetness  of  the  mouth,  gave  a  char¬ 
acter  to  her  expression  tlmt  belied  her  extreme  youth.  The 
dress  and  bearing  too  bore  no  alfiiiity  to  the  careless  freedon. 
of  nature’s  tutelage,  and  her  manner  wore  the  highest  stamp 
of  courtly  elegance. 

“  The  impulsea  of  the  younger  lady  sparkled  and  ap>>ke  in 
every  turn  and  feature  of  her  countenance,  and  every  emotion 
of  her  heart  and  mind  Vere  laid  open  at  once  by  the  innocent 
ingenuousness  of  her  looks  and  tones,  so  that  even  an  ordinary 
ot^rver  might  discover  from  the  trustful  and  confiding  frank¬ 
ness  of  her  nature,  s  heart  too  untutored  to  know  tike  value  ot 
that  veil  which,  hard  of  attainment  as  it  often  is,  w  ilt  alone  de¬ 
fend  the  tender  buds  of  feeling  from  blight  or  blemish.  She 
was  compounded  of  every  fine  and  spotless  prinei[ile  ;  with  a 
shrinking  sensitiveness  that  could  boast  itself  abimlutely 
feminine.  Her  heart  was  the  undisputed  empire  of  affec¬ 
tions  that  fortunately  flowed  in  the  noblest  channel — her  mind 
possessed  no  stronger  grasp  than  embraced  the  judgment  of 
what  was  worthy  for  her  heart  to  cling  to,  and  all  within  reach 
of  the  sunshine  of  her  presence,  owned  the  influence  of  that 
ineffable  kindness  which  flowed  in  every  direction  from  her 
heart’s  deep  fountain.  All,  therefore,  were  willing  to  pardon 
follies  that  sprang  only  from  innocence.  Her  faults  were  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  a  soil  that  yielded  nothing  rank  ;  her 
virtues  bad  their  source  in  heaven. 

“  The  elder  w  as  easily  divined,  if  not  more  worthy  of  divina¬ 
tion.  Her  heart  might  be  as  bountifully  stored  with  sweet  im¬ 
pulses,  but  they  were  at  least  less  leaiiily  discovered,  less  at 
the  command  of  others,  and  far,  far  Iras  discernible  from  with- 
I  out.  Her  calm  high  forehead  might  I  s  clouded  by  suffering  or 
sympathy,  and  none  could  know,  and  few  could  dsrc  to  inquire 
the  source  of  either.  Her  heart  might  dance  with  joy,  or  sicken 
with  despair,  and  not  even  those  who  loved  her  best  could 
guess  that,  ril  was  other  than  unruffled.  She  had  walked 
abroad  where  hearts  need  armour  of  proof  to  ward  off  the  colli¬ 
sion  of  the  sconiful,  and  had  gathered  the  bitter  but  wholesome 
fruits  of  that  rare  wisdom  that  wait*  only  on  experience. 

“  If  the  heart  were  a  secret,  however,  the  intellect  shed  its 
moonlight  upon  all,  for  though  s  few  could  warm  themselves  in 
her  smile,  few  could  leave  her  presence  without  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  enjoyment  which  the  light  of  a  high  strung  mind,  and  a 
cloudless  judgment  generally  diffuses.  Accordingly  one  of 
these  companions  might  be  compared  to  the  dashing  streamlet 
with  its  foamtiells  and  its  music,  gladdening  the  parched  and 
wearied  wretch  with  its  clear  and  fragrant  waters,  and  besriog 
bloom  and  verdure  in  its  course  ;  the  other  to  live  nolde  river 
which  holds  on  its  way  ur  noiseless  majesty,  its  very  depth 
lending  gloom  and  quiet  to>the  service,  and  repelling  the  be¬ 
holder  with  au  undefui*bl*  apprehension  from  too  familiar 
proximity  to  its  bunks.” 

Such  is  nur  introditction  to  the  two  exquisite  personifi¬ 
cations  of  firmaJo  excellence  who  shed  so  many  tinte<> 
charms  over  these  pages.  Ruth,  the  taller  and  statelier  of 
the  two,  is  endeavouring  to  prepare  her  lovely  friend  for 
the  long-dreaded  visit  of  Faulconbrnlge,  who  is  to  make 
his  appearance  on  the  morrow,  and  la  reason  away  Helen's 
I  repugnance  to  forming  mi  engagement  with  a  stranger, 
and  one  who  had  not  sought  her  of  his  own  free  will.  The 
scenes  that  follow  Faulconhridge’s  arrival  at  the  cottage 
are  replete  with  interest.  Helen,  with  all  the  materials 
of  happiness  in  her  power,  persists  in  being  miserable  her¬ 
self,  and  in  casting  a  cloud  over  the  little  circle  f'aul- 
conbridge,  her  breast  soon  confesses  to  be  one  on 

“  Whom  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  maa 

she  is  charmed  with  hie  elegance,  his  tastes,  his  tmth,  bis 
nobleness;  but  she  cannot  imagine  the  poelibility  of  he, 
unaided  and  untutored  artleesneee  rising  to  the  daxzling 
height*  of  his  love ;  and  in  seeking  her  hand,  she  fancies 
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th«t  he  is  prompted,  not  by  the  eager  whie{>«hiigs  of  afTec* 
lion,  but  by  the  stern  biddings  of  honour  and  high-toned 
principle.  Consequently,  she  repels  all  his  advances,  and 
the  ardent  love  of  the  young  soldier,  as  well  as  the  kind 
pleadings  of  her  friend  Kuth  alike  fail  in  convincing  her 
that  her  happiness  is  in  her  own  power.  At  length  Ruth 
takes  her  departure,  leaving  Helen  to  struggle  with  her 
disquietudes  and  her  perplexities  alone. 


“  It  was  evcnir.j,  and  Helen  had  stolen  to  her  seal  on  the 
hill-side  to  give  way  to  her  mood  of  silence  and  sorrow,  and 
(he  thousand  unfamiliar  images  that  thronged  uiran  her  heart, 
and  stirred  so  sirangely  its  tranquil  depths.  The  darkness 
stole  gradually  over  tlie  face  of  nature,  till  it  had  gathered  into 
that  volume  of  magnificent  shadow  that  always  attends  a 
Highland  moonlight,  and  throw  n  the  fkce  of  the  mountnina  into 
mysterioua  uncertainty,  while  the  bold  and  eragged  outline 
showed  clear  and  well-defined  upon  the  deep  blue  firmament. 
The  moon  was  up,  though  aome  dark  clouds  were  gathered 
over  her  loveliness,  and  only  a  bright  silver  Isee  that  fringed 
lier  edges  told  of  her  presence  in  the  sky  j  but  the  curtain  that 
spread  itself  before  her  did  not  impede  the  downfall  of  her 
lieams,  and  a  flash  of  intense  radiance  rested  on  the  extremity 
of  the  wster,  w  hile  all  lietween  was  bisck  and  silent. 

“  The  shadow/  influence  of  the  hour  was  sublime,  and  its 
solemnity  was  unbroken  by  any  sound  leas  sccurdanl  than  the 
subdued  waters  that  plained  and  moaned  upon  the  shore,  and 
the  wind  as  it  wandered  slow  and  fearfully  among  the  branches. 
The  silence,  the  solitude,  and  that  mysterious  li|mt  thst  seemed 
flung  abroad  by  no  visible  agent,  rendered  the  effect  upon  the 
lonely  wanderer  almost  overpow  ering.  She  jdaced  herself  on 
an  emliowered  seat  and  opened  her  heart  to  the  elevating  in¬ 
fluence  of  nature,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
pure  and  lovely  phantasies  that  come  but  once  to  youth. 

“  Her  sorrow  meked  away  liefore  the  influence  of  the  placid 
night,  and  even  the  phantom  tribe,  that  fought  within  her  heart 
by  day,  were  hushed  into  obedience  to  that  deep,  and  quiet, 
and  even  melancholy  joy,  that  stole  into  her  breast.  The 
alienee  was  so  breathless  that  a  stirring  leaf  was  heard,  and 
she  turned  her  heail  haatily  as  the  boughs  were  pushed  a.«ide 
by  some  one  breaking  upon  her  solitude.  She  started  forward 
like  a  frightened  deer,  and  looked  and  listened  w  ilb  a  throb¬ 
bing  pulse  for  the  intruder. 

“  .K  tall  figure  gradually  emerged  from  the  shadows,  and  ns 
It  approached,  her  breath  died  away  while  she  traced  the 
L'raeeful  outline  as  it  gradually  defined  itself  of  the  figure  of 
I'auleonbridge.  She  had  no  [siwer  to  move  as  he  advanced, 
and  she  seemed  turned  to  stone  with  all  the  starting  impulses 
of  life  in  motion.  He  stoml  liefoie  her  for  a  few  moments  and 
fixed  upon  her  face  with  an  earnest  gaze,  like  one  who  looks 
ilia  last  upon  something  he  loves  and  is  losing  ;  he  scanned  her 
fair  young  features  and  the  delicate  outline  of  her  form  in 
silence,  and  it  was  not  till  the  blood  rushed  over  her  cheek  and 
forehead  at  his  deliberate  gaze  that  it  was  withdrawn  ;  and 
then  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  and  brow,  as  if  forcibly 
to  shut  out  a  vision  he  had  no  power  to  resist. 

“  ‘  I  entreat  your  pardon,  .t  iss  Campbell,’  said  he  at  last, 

•  for  breaking  so  rudely  upon  your  solitude ;  hut  Roilerick  has 
persuaded  me  to  accompany  him  to-night  to  Diinardoch,  and 
bribed  me  with  his  presence  on  iny  journey  to  ha-steii  it.  1 
have  come  to  offer  you  my  adieus. 

“  *  So  soon  !’  said  Helen,  in  a  voice  rendered  inarticulate  by 
surprise  and  emotion  ;  for  her  breath  came  so  thick  and  fast,  it 
was  every  word  her  voice  could  command,  and  she  waited  in 
terror  for  his  next  sentence. 

“  ‘  I  cannot  flatter  myself,’  s.nid  he,  in  a  low  hurried  lone,  as 
if  fearing  to  be  betrayed  into  something  he  was  anxious  to 
avoid,  ‘  that  you  will  regret  the  abrupt  termination  of  my  stay 
at  Kilmore;  and  the  hope  of  relieving  you  from  an  irksome 
restraint  is  what  has  induced  me  to  inmilgc  Roderick.  1  have 
nothing  now  to  say  but  farewell.’ 

“  Helen  gasped  something  incoherently  of  her  regret  at  his 
arransemcnl  and  its  Ixting  unnecessary. 

“  ‘  You  are  very  goo<l.’  said  he,  mournfully,  ‘  and  I  ought  to 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  during  the  last  few  weeks.  I  have 
seen  the  burden  which  you  found  iny  presence,  and  the  gentle¬ 
ness  that  strove  to  mainiaiii  it  unoliservcd.  1  have  watched 
ihe  bondage  my  society  has  been,  and  the  absolute  resignation 
with  which  you  submitted  to  it.  I  thank  you  for  your  gentle¬ 
ness,  I  could  scarce  have  borne  to  sec  you  overwhelmed 
by  it.' 

“  ‘  Do  not  talk  thus.  Colonel  Kauleonbridge,’  said  Helen,  in 
a  faltering  voice  ;  ’  it  has  not  indeed  been  so.’ 

“  ‘  You  are  very  good,’  said  he  again,  ‘  and  I  thank  you  for 
this,  and  for  all.  Do  not  think  I  would  reproach  you.  Miss 
Campliell ; — you  are  guiltless  of  my  uiihappiiiess.  1  know  too 
well  now  utterly  beyond  control  our  aflections  arc;  otherwise 
1  should  not  now  l>e  mourning  a  fate  that  is  inevitable.  1 
know  too  well  how  your  heart  delights  in  kindness,  to  doubt 
that  even  my  misery  is  involuntarily  inflicted  ;  I  know  that  pro- 
seriljcd  and  expected  as  1  am  from  the  wide  range  of  your 
lienevolence,  even  on  me  you  would  not  intentionally  liestow 
a  pang.  .My  sorrow  la  entirely  w  about  bitterness  ;  and  1  leave 
you  a  forgivene.ss  which  must  not  be  withheld  from  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  is  valueless.  Helen!  1  have  lived  for  years,  years 
of  toil  and  strife,  and  danger  upon  the  joy  of  your  image  ;  it 
was  the  star  that  led  me  on  to  glory,  it  was  the  tieacon  that 
warned  me  from  vice;  and  when  war  raged  round  my  footsteps, 
and  tem|>lation  Spread  a  snare  in  my  path,  the  thought  of  my 
affianced  bride  sent  warmth  to  my  chilled  heart,  and  purity  to 
my  wavering  spirit.  How  often  has  that  blessed  thought  arisen 
amid  scenes  too  rude  and  reckless  for  one  so  pure  and  fair  as 


jrou  to  imai'ine  ; — bow  often  has  the  sweet  hope  of  one  day 
realising  it,  lieen  the  solace  of  toil  aitd  weariness,  and  ^ 
Eden  to  which  my  fainting  heart  retired  to  freshen,  and  revive 
Its  powers.  1  came  to  you,  Helen,  with  a  heart  bounding  with 
hope  and  happiness.  1  knew  your  maiden  dignity  shrank  from 
giving  your  love  to  a  stranger,  and  I  loved  you  the  better  for 
the  obstacle  it  raised.  I  did  not  wait  for  evidences  of  my  suc¬ 
cess  in  your  favour  as  one  less  interested  in  the  issue  might 
have  done,  but  I  laid  my  undivided  heart  at  your  disposal,  too 
proud  of  Its  choice  to  grudge  one  atom  of  its  love.  Helen  ! 
do  nut  blame  nor  despise  me,  that  I  cannot  surrender  these  leng 
cherished  hofiet  without  a  struggle.  1  have  ahown  you  the 
secrets  of  my  heart,  liecause  I  sought  to  exculpate  my  weak¬ 
ness  in  your  ryes  ;  w  hen  we  meet  again,  perhaps  you  will  find 
I  have  gaiued  the  resolution  to  hide  iny  sorrow ;  meantime, 
forgive  me  as  I  have  already  forgiven  a  far  deeper  injury.’ 

'*  He  held  out  his  hand,  and  stupified  with  sympathy  and 
■mazemeBt  she  put  hers  into  it  in  silence.  The  touch  of  that 
little  palm  seemed  to  rouse  the  slumbering  volcano  within,  and 
he  exclaimed  in  a  burst  of  passionate  emotion  : 

“  ‘  Oh  Helen,  Helen  !  why  could  you  not  have  loved  me.  1 
would  have  watched  over  your  helplessueas,  and  guarded  your 
gentle  heart  as  the  dove  guards  its  nestling ;  1  would  nave 
cherished  your  spotless  mind  and  fragile  lieauty  with  such 
sleepless  care  as  would  have  turned  life's  commonest  ills  aside. 
Who  would  have  loved  you  as  I  had  done?  who  could  know 
your  excellence  so  well  ss  I,  who  had  gathered  it  from  those 
you  love  the  best,  and  who  love  you  as  none  other  save  myself 
might  do  ?  1  know  that  to  repine  is  fruitless,  for  cold  reality 

has  brought  its  mildew  to  my  heart,  yet  would  1  fain  linger  if  1 
might,  round  the  scene  of  my  disappointment.  But  I  may  not. 
Farewell,  Helen!  I  have  looketl  on  your  loveliness  for  the 
last  time,  1  hare  sunned  myself  for  the  last  time  in  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  your  presence  ;  God  bless  you,  Helen !  do  not  let  the 
remembrince  of  my  wretchedness  cloud  your  fair  brow,  and 
forgive  me  the  uncontrollable  impulse  that  has  forced  me  into 
a  weakness  1  had  hojied  to  conquer.  Farewell,  beautiful  idol 
of  my  boyhood,  so  long  unknown,  yet  so  dearly  loved  in  years 
of  happiness,  the  remembrance  of  which  casts  but  a  deeper 
shade  ujion  the  agony  of  the  present  hour.  God  guard  your 
innocence  from  blight  or  suffering,  as  once  I  prayed  that  1 
might  be  permitted  to  shield  you.  God  bless  you,  Helen,  and 
farewell !’  The  next  instant  she  fell  that  he  had  held  her  to 
his  bosom,  and  before  her  trance  of  amazement  had  passed 
away,  she  heard  the  plash  of  his  oars  upon  the  lake,  and  her 
heart  died  within  her,  at  the  certainty  that  he  was  gone.” 


wandering  breath  of  t!ieir  mutual  utUchmciit  reaches  the . 
beautiful  heireas,  and  her  resolution  is  at  once  taken.  But 
it  is  to  the  work  itself,  that  we  must  fefer  the  reader,  lor 
the  masterly  delineation  of  Ruth’s  contending  feelings;  the 
unwearied  |>erscveranre  with  which  she  {icrforius  duties, 
that  are  sti.apiiing  one  by  one  the  links  that  Uiund  her  to 
happiness  and  to  lilc — and  her  unfaltering  heroism  in 
quenching  her  own  torch  of  liojic  in  the  Ibunt  of  another's 
joy. 

To  the  coinprehension  of  many,  the  character  of  Ruth 
Annesley  will,  jH-rhape,  appear  to  be  out  of  nature.  Above 
onllnary  nature,  it  certainly  is;  but  we  have  known  and 
seen  wouien,  in  wiio.n  the  ger  nes  of  thought  and  feeling,  if 
properly  develop(‘<l  as  in  the  case  of  Ruth  Annesley,  would 
have  produced  ainiiUr  results;  and  were  the  secret  n cords 
many  a  woman’s  lile  unvtiled,  there  would,  doubtless,  be 
found  incidents,  peiba|«  not  so  melo  draniRtic  as  those  in  tlie 
history  of  Ruth,  but  requiring  the  same  unslirinking  forti* 
tude — the  same  spirit  of  self  sacrifice — and  performed  not  in 
the  eye  of  day — not  to  be  waited  on  the  admiring  breath  of 
thousands,  but  in  tbeir  own  quiet  seclusion — where  none 
could  witness  the  struggle  of  conflicting  feelings,  or  behold 
the  fearful  price  they  i>aid  to  place  the  jewel  on  another’s 
brow. 

Of  our  friend.  Lord  llarew.KKl,  the  faithful,  though  re¬ 
jected  lover  of  Ruth  Annesley,  we  have  said  notliiBg;  but 
we  must  extract  the  patsage  in  wliich  he  is  first  presented 
to  us,  for  the  sake  of  his 

“  Ruth  Annesley  was  singing  one  of  the  delicious  strains 
from  1  Capuletti — and  at  every  pause  of  her  own  wondrous 
melody,  you  might  remark  the  dazzling  bri!lis«cy  of  her  eyes 
heigthened  by  tears — those  tears  which  never  sparkle  if  they 
are  of  sorrow — and  as  she  lienl  her  head  over  the  chords  of  the 
concluding  symphony,  you  might  hear  that  low  fluttering 
respiration  which  bespeaks  the  intensity  of  mental  emotion 
when  it  is  lioth  excited  and  suppressed.  Many  a  rapturous 
bravo  follosied  her  beautiful  performanee  ; — many  a  murmur 


Helen  is  thus  leR  to  the  loneliness  of  her  quiet  room^ 

to  brood  over  sweet  memories,  and  sweeter  hopes,  and  to  ,  ,  .  >  -  , 

,  ,  -  1  ■  L  •  ...  ,  •  ,  ,  ,  i  of  admiration  too  deep  to  lie  expressed  in  plaudits  :  and  yet 

look  forward  with  joyous  anticipation  to  a  bright  and  glow-  I  smjget  crimson  of  her  cheek  owed  nothing  of  its  glow 

to  the  adulation  that  was  lavished  on  her.  \  tall  grave  figure 
in  mourning  stood  with  folded  amis  liehind  her  chair,  ap¬ 
parently  occupied  with  the  music  to  the  exclusion  of  eveiy 
other  consideration,  for  of  the  arranging  of  candles,  and  turn¬ 
ing  of  leaves  and  the  other  prIiV*  toim  which  listeners  less  in¬ 
tent  were  but  too  happy  to  rc'inember,  he  was  as  oblivious  i  s 
if  ladies,  and  be-autics,  and  heiresses,  expected  no  such 
services. 

“The  gentleman  was  what  is  generally  called  a  fine  look¬ 
ing  man  of  forty — that  is  to  say — he  was  extremely  dark — ex¬ 
tremely  tall  and  straight,  and  without  any  peculiarity  of  figure 
or  feature,  either  handsome  or  otherwise.  The  genersi  ex¬ 
pressions  of  his  face  was  excessively  quiet,  and  even  cold,  but 
when  Miss  Annesley  turned  round  from  time  to  time  with  t 
gay  sentence  or  a  sjxirtive  apjieal,  be  would  reply  with  a  smile 
to  splendid  and  peculiar  as  to  be  startling.  I  was  the  rarest 
of  human  smiles — it  was  not  bis  lip  alone  which  it  rested  on, 
although  the  row  of  brilliant  teeth  wliich  it  revealed  illuminated 
his  countenance  of  itself ;  but  every  feature  hriihtened  under 
its  influence,  and  his  very  forehead  became  bland  and  polished 
under  tbe  momentary  effect  of  its  magic.  The  dark  and  son- 
bre  character  of  bis  face  dissipated  instantaneously  before  that 
beautiful  smile,  and  something  blazed  up  through  it  which  by 
so  ne  free-masonry  of  feeling  went  straight  to  your  heart,  from 
the  conviction  that  it  sprung  direct  from  his.  And  then  in¬ 
stantly,  as  the  transient  excitement  which  had  called  it  forth 
vanished,  the  siintieains  died  away  and  left  tbe  surface  they 
had  illuninated  pale,  and  dark,  and  ordinary  as  before,  with 
no  other  di.stinction  than  might  be  found  in  an  airofaristo- 
eralie  breeding,  which  was  rcmaikablc,  even  in  his  own  ele¬ 
vated  rank.” 


ing  futurity.  Meantime  her  heart’s  secret  is  veiled  from 
all  but  Aunt  May,  to  whom  she  narrates  the  train  of 
events  that  so  short  a  time  had  made  the  joyous,  artless 
girl — a  gentle,  thoughtful  woman.  Even  from  her  friend 
Kuth  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  peopled  her  solitude 
are  studiously  concealed. 

We  must  pass  over  the  little  incidents  which  diversify 
Helen's  secluded  life — the  week  spent  with  her  aunts — the 
arrival  of  Lady  Munro  and  her  daughters  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  a  visit  from  her  afTectionatr,  mercurial  cousin, 
Roderick  Drummond,  who  escorts  her  to  a  splendid  ball 
given  by  Lady  Munro.  Helen,  in  all  the  pride  of  youthful 
loveliness,  with  the  glossy  leaves,  and  pale  gleaming  flow¬ 
ers  of  tbe  myrtle  wreathed  in  her  bright  curls,  is  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  cousin,  when  her  eye  rests  on  a  tall  fig' 
ure  standing  in  the  doorway.  It  was  Faulconbridge.  Re. 
straiiit  was  soon  banished  between  them,  and  Helen  found 
herself  in  a  short  while  engaged  in  earnest  and  animated 
conversation.  Every  thing  appeared  so  far  to  bear  a  smiling 
aspect.  Dul  a  cliange  soon  came  over  Faulconbridge- 
They  had  all  been  invited  to  spend  a  fortnight  of  festivities  at 
M  ontrievar,  but  during  the  few  days  that  he  remains,  he  evi¬ 
dently  avoi'Js  Helen,  and  the  brilliant  dreams  that  d.xzzled 
her  with  their  splendour,  like  “  Fancy’s  fairy  frostwork,” 
fade  away  before  the  clear  beam  of  reality. 

At  length,  t'.e  mystery  is  solved ;  Faulconbridge,  belicv- 
isg  th.it  Helen’s  love  was  never  to  bless  his  existence,  had 
poured  the  full  tide  of  his  regret  and  his  despair  in  tlic  sym- 
pitliizing  bosom  of  Ruth,  and  grateful  for  her  coinp'a.ssion 
ate  kiiiiliu-ss,  he  t  fTcrs  her  his  liand  and  heart  at  once.  On 
coming  to  Kilniore  to  ask  her  guardian’s  con.scnt  to  their 
union,  he  secs  Helen  at  Montrievar,  radiant  with  beauty 
and  baiqiines.s,  and  IceU  that  she  alone  is  the  light  oi  his 
heart,  ond  that  he  is  not  bound  to  Ruth  by  the  silken  chain 
of  alfection.  He  recites  all  hu  misery  to  Helen,  but  tacitly 
resolves,  that  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  hapjfincss,  the  faith 
that  had  been  plighted  to  another,  shall  not  be  biokcn.  A 


A  concurrence  of  ciifumsUnces,  into  the  details  of  which 
we  cannot  now  enter,  lend  th,T  aid  to  Ruth's  unwearied 
endeavours,  and  the  consunim  ti3n  at  length  arrives,  which 
liuks  two  tales  in  one,  and  Icavi  •  another  desolate. 

“  The  dawn  of  Helen  CapmbeH's  bridal  morning  came  in 
bright  and  mockingly  upon  the  vN  aii  forehead  of  her  destined 
bridesmaid.  Kiilh  rose  from  her  shinibers  with  a  vivid  iai- 
pretsionof  ths  res|K>iisil>ilitirs  of  the  day,  winch  forced  her  to 
as.suine  thu-i  early  the  calm  and  stately  bcarinir  which,  liefor* 
its  close,  might  probably  be  expended.  She  was  arrayed  in 
the  white  robes  that  liec.aiiie  her  olfice,  and  on  no  furiurroc- 
caaioa  had  she  exhibited  more  careful  exavtness  in  all  the 
most  trifling  minntiie  of  the  toilette. 

“  She  was  striving  to  look,  as  well  as  to  act  the  bridesmaid, 
and  every  trifle  tiiat  could  enhance  the  apparent  composure  ot 
her  attention  was  scrup'jluusly  and  successfully  Bbterved.  When 
her  early  duties  were  coacluded,  it  was  yet  too  soon  to  seel 
the  youthful  bride,  and  Ruth  seated  herself  in  the  window  ol 
her  dressing-room,  and  suffered  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  bathe  her  in  their  tranquillizing  coolness  and  to  bru'f 
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ttreaftb  and  ateadiaaia  to  her  lagging  pulaes,  Kuth  loat  none 
of  her  nohle  beauty  in  the  strife  that  menaced  her  health. 
True,  her  cheek  might  hare  sliamed  the  inner  folds  of  the  un¬ 
blown  lilr,  and  its  lucid  clearness  offered  no  tint  more  lively 
than  might  be  found  in  the  blue  trace  of  a  blanching  vein  that 
glcamea  mournfully  and  w'ith  a  strong  indication  of  physical 
delicacy  over  its  surface.  But  her  splendid  features  had  but 
acquired  a  deeper  interest  in  losing  their  rounded  proportions, 
and  with  her  shining  hair  wound  almut  her  small  majeslic.  head 
in  bands  of  jet,  she  might  have  personated  the  fair  and  doomed 
Greek,  as  she  stood  decked  fu  the  sacrificial  altar. 

“  At  eleven  o’clock  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Faulcoiibridge  drove 
to  the  door  ;  and  the  bridle  equipage  of  her  son  followed  with 
Its  wedding  favours.  Kuth  received  the  bridegroom  in  her  hall, 
and  having  paid  her  own  congratulations  gracefully  and  affec¬ 
tionately,  she  led  him  to  the  door  of  Helen’s  dressing-room, 
and  playfully  warning  him  of  the  consequence  of  too  long  an 
interview  on  the  exoited  nen'esof  his  youthful  bride,  left  him 
to  his  sliort  interval  of  seclusion,  and  descended  to  receive  her 
guests. 

“  Lord  Harewood  presented  himself  with  his  nsual  gentle¬ 
manly  self-jiossession  ;  but  it  cost  one  pang  more  to  the  heart 
of  Kuth  to  perceive  that  the  light  of  his  countenance  was 
quencheil  and  dim,  and  his  voice  low  and  spiritless.  The 
guests  came  pouring  in,  and  Kuth  acquitted  herself  with  the 
grace  of  her  polished  breeding  of  all  the  arduous  duties  of  her 
situation. 

“  Her  cheek  grew  whiter  and  whiter,  and  her  very  lips  that 
used  to  glow  like  damask  rosebuds,  were  pressed  and  colour¬ 
less  ; — yet  she  w  as  parting  from  her  earliest  friend,  and  if  otbar 
reasons  had  been  wanting  to  account  tor  that  paleness,  they 
would  have  been  furnished  by  the  agitating  solemnity  of  the 
occasion.  At  laat  the  littls  procession  of  carnages  moved 
from  the  Hall;  Helen  and  her  friend  with  Mr.  Campbell  in 
one,  and  the  rest  grouped  as  convenience  or  etiquette  insti¬ 
gated. 

“  They  passed  the  gates  of  the  churchyard,  and  Ruth  be¬ 
held  the  girls  of  her  own  village  acattering  flow  ers  and  drop¬ 
ping  curtsies  in  their  way.  'Phey  alighted,  and  the  heard  the 
whispers  of  admiration  and  benison  that  breathed  around.  The 
jtraises  were  fur  Helen  ;  Ruth’s  pale  cheek  elicited  iinue. 

“  They  entered  the  church,  and  Kuth  supported  the  faltering 
steps  of  her  companion  with  a  firmness  that  aeemrd  the  effect 
<if  stagnated  feeling.  i>kc  beckoned  Faulconbridge  with  a 
smile,  and  the  next  moment  they  were  kneeling  together  before 
the  altar. 

“  Her  office  sent  her  also  to  her  knees ;  and  the  felt  as  if 
her  soul  were  drawing  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  its 
impious  mockery.  The  solemn  word*  of  inspiration  fell  un¬ 
marked  upon  her  ear.  She  heard  the  manly  responses  of  Faul¬ 
conbridge,  and  saw  the  tremulous  assent  of  Helen,  but  without 
one  sensation  of  consciousness,  though  when  the  pastor’s 
blessing  announced  that  her  fate  bad  done  its  worst,  she  arose 
kindly  and  smilingly,  and  paid  the  first  compliments  to  the 
wedded  pair.  On  the  return  of  the  cavalcade,  FaulconhriJge 
took  the  place  of  Mr.  Camjibell  in  Ruth’s  carriage,  she  found 
herself  listening  to  accents  of  tenderness  and  pronouncing 
words  of  congratulation  and  rejoicing,  when  her  heart  wed 
nigh  stoo<!  still  wiiLin  her  liusoin.  Hut  the  strength  she  had 
so  carneslly  striven  for,  did  not  desert  her,  and  she  preserved 
the  encouraging  and  endearing  cheerfulness  of  lier  tone  through 
Helen’s  hurried  toilet,  over  which  she  herself  presided ;  ehid 
the  tears  that  would  not  be  restrained,  and  spoke  words  of 
hope  and  joy  when  the  spirit  within  her  felt  crushed  and 
trampled  to  the  very  dust. 

“  The  bridal  carriage  was  drawn  up  and  packed  with  the 
usual  ad  libitum  of  trunks  and  imperials  ;  Roderick  held  the 
door  open,  and  Faulcoiibruke  siooil  impatiently  within  the 
hall.  Helen  descended,  and  her  father  reccivcid  her  in  his 
arms  ;  a  wild  burst  of  passionate  affection  stifled  her  adieus, 
and  his  own  blessing  was  lost  in  tears  of  tenderness.  He 
strained  her  to  his  heart  in  speechless  emotion,  and  Helen  fell 
upon  Ruth’s  neck  and  wept  again. 

“  She  lingered  there  with  a  grief  that  was  uncontrollable,  and 
Ruth’s  dearly  earned  composure  gave  way,  for  one  moment,  to 
convulsive  sobs.  With  a  mighty  effort  she  drove  them  bark, 
and  committed  Helen  to  her  husband  with  one  deep  and  fer- 
arent  blessing.  He  placed  her  in  the  carriage  and  returned  to 
make  his  own  farewell. 

“  '  You  will  bless  me  *.oo,  dear  Ruth,’  said  he,  advancing  to 
her.  She  gave  him  a  smile  of  agony,  and  the  next  moment  she 
was  clasped  affectionately  to  his  breast. 

“  ‘  May  God’s  best  blessings  be  about  you  forever  and  ever,’ 
KaiJ  Ruth,  in  a  voice  that  was  not  recognisable,  and  the  next 
moment,  even  while  she  stood  frozen  to  atone  where  he  had 
left  her,  the  carriage  door  was  shut,  the  postilions  cracked 
their  w hips,  a  deafening  about  arose  from  the  servants  that 
rrow  Jed  tlie  gates,  and  they  were  gone.” 

When  Sir  Waller  Scott  was  on  the  eve  of  quitting  the 
field  where  he  had  won  so  iiiany  laurels,  lie  generously 
stretched  out  hU  liefricndinu  hand  towariLsuiie  who  had  just 
entered  the  arena,  and  cheered,  by  his  distiniriiishine:  praise, 
the  path,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  found  luggeil 
and  (litTicult  to  tread.  If  Mit.s  Perrier,  who  was  thus  indi* 
cated,  intends  no  more  to  delight  us  wi'.li  tales  of  Marriagei 
and  De.stiny,  she  may  sec  in  the  young  authoress  of  the 
work  lieforc  us,  one  rising  to  fill  her  place  with  credit — who 
draws  her  materials  front  the  same  source — thronghout 
whose  pa^es  there  breathes  the  same  spint  of  womanly  re- 
inenirnt  and  chastity — and  who  possesses  the  same  qualities 


of  mind  aad  of  heart,  that  have  ensured  her  owe  well-earned 
popularity. 

Alt  Exptditioti  of  Discovery  into  the  Interior  of  Afnen, 
through  the  hitherto  uniUtcribed  Countriet  qf  the  Great 
Natnaqvat,  Boeehmane,  and  Htll  Damaraa.  Performed 
under  the  Auspices  of  Her  Majesty's  Government^  and 
the  Royal  Get^aphical  Society  ;  and  conducted  by  James 
Edieard  Alexander,  K.  L.  S.  Captain  in  the  British, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Portuguese,  service.  F.  R.  G. 

S.  and  R.  A.  S.,  <fe.,  S  vols.  £.  L.  Carey  dc  A.  Hart. 

Ir  the  attractions  of  the  title  page  alone,  independent  of  | 
the  pleasure  of  wandering  in  unexplored  paths,  and  seeing 
things  unchronicled  as  yet  either  in  prose  or  in  song,  prove 
not  all-sufficient  to  bear  the  work  before  us  down  the  full  I 
tide  of  success,  then,  there  is  mors  fastidiousness  and  in-  { 
finitely  less  of  amiable  gullibility  in  the  world  than  we  | 
expected.  Had  the  author  been  an  ordinary  man,  and  I 
in  that  undazzling^capacity  beaought  ut  to  accompany  him 
to  the  desert,  or  to  share  with  him  the  dangers  of  tropical 
climes,  we  might  have  hesitated  a  little,  as  if  desirous  to 
know  mors  of  bis  general  qualificationa.  But  coming  for¬ 
ward  aa  he  does,  with  half  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  at 
bis  back  to  vouch  for  his  abilities,  we  feel  at  once  that  ae- 
curity  in  his  company,  and  entire  confidence  in  hia  powers, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  inspired  by  the  exhibition 
of  less  ostensive  qualities. 

Still,  as  Csptain  Alexander  had  already  l«en  a  traveller 
through  many  lands,  and  was  naturally  supposed  to  possess 
a  mind  richly  fiimished  with  knowledge  of  men  and  the 
scenery  of  other  climes,  the  choice  of  that  gentleman  to 
conduct  the  expedition,  was  in  our  opinion  a  very  judicious 
one. 

He  is  not  a  man,  however,  of  much  imagination,  nor  has 
he  the  organa  of  comparlaon  and  association  very  strik¬ 
ingly  developed. 

“  A  primrose  on  the  river’s  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him. 

And  it  is  nothing  mere.” 

But  although  the  acenes  through  which  he  passes  do 
not  thrill  through  bis  frame,  nor  recall  images  and  re- 
membrancea  of  the  past,  yet  ho  possesses  qualifications 
for  a  traveller,  fully  equivalent  to  these.  An  uncon-  | 
querabls  energy  bears  him  on  through  a  toilsome  jour-  , 
ney  of  nearly  four  thousand  miles,  the  greater  part  of ; 
which  was  performed  on  foot,  the  rest  on  horseback  or  on  | 
a  bullock  A  spirit  of  calm  endurance  enables  him  pa-  j 
tiently  to  pass  over  the  trackless  and  burning  waste  of  the  i 
desert  of  Jans,  where  tingle  blades  of  grass  waved  by  the  i 
hot  wind  alone  disturbed  the  solemn  silence  which  reigned  j 
around — ao  deep  and  ao  profound  that  not  a  bird  or  an 
insect  was  to  bs  seen.  He  it  never  heard  to  mutter  a  sin¬ 
gle  complaint  at  hit  own  individual  auflerings  ;  hia  anxiety 
being  centred  in  ths  safety  of  the  people  whom  he  had  | 
brought  with  him,  and  over  whom  be  exercised  an  admira-  I 
bis  discipline ;  repreaaing  every  disposition  to  intemper-  > 
ance  and  dinorder ;  keeping  them  in  good  humour  with  I 
themselves,  and  cheering  them  whenever  they  appeared  j 
discouraged  by  the  sterility  of  the  prospect,  or  oppressed  by 
ths  weariness  of  their  inarch  ;  while,  by  using  mild  and 
conciliatory  measures  towards  the  natives,  be  was  enabled 
to  glean  knowledge  of  their  customs  and  habits,  and  to 
explore  without  restraint  the  limited  territory  of  their  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Captain  A.  is  alto  a  man  of  science  as  well  as  of  gsiieral 
intelligence,  having  brought  to  England,  besides  various 
skins  of  the  larger  game  animals,  three  hundred  and  thirty 
specimens  of  birds,  and  a  hortus  siccus  of  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  :  and  as  some  of  these  specimens  are  entirely 
new,  the  ornithologist  and  the  botanist  will  find  much 
to  interest  them  in  the  fruit  of  this  expedition.  His  geo¬ 
logical  researches  too  are  highly  interesting,  having  disco¬ 
vered  throughout  the  journey  that  the  rocks  are  princi¬ 
pally  of  primitive  formation,  be  explores  the  beautiful 


range  of  the  Cedar  Mountains,  and  visits  various  valuable 
iron  and  copper  mines  near  the  Orange  river,  where  there 
is  now  some  idea  of  establishing  an  Orange  River  Copper 
Company,  aa  the  mines  he  thinks  may  be  worked  to  very 
great  advantage.  There  ia  aomething  singularly  practical 
in  his  mind,  and  ihrjughout  hia  journey  he  neglecta  no 
opportunity  of  suggesting  improvements  and  giving  hints 
that  may  tell  upon  the  welfare  of  man,  or  the  progress  of 
civilization. 

Our  author  too  poaaeasea  that  which  is  the  first  requi¬ 
site  for  a  traveller — a  power  of  accurate  observation.  He 
very  minutely  describes  the  trees  and  plants  of  South  Af¬ 
rica,  and  interspersea  his  work  with  animated  anecdotes, 
unfolding  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  birda  and  beasts 
quite  new  to  the  students  of  natural  history,  and  showing 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  taken  by  the  natives.  With 
many  of  these  we  shall  present  our  readers,  as  they  form 
by  far  the  moet  interesting  part  of  the  work. 

The  Ostrich. — “  Whilst  the  liver  was  rajiidly  filling,  we 
left  Aria,  travelled  south  again,  and  aaw  many  ootrichea.  I 
left  the  wagon,  and  went  across  the  country  on  foot  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  pair  of  these  gigantic  birda.  I  thought  I  could  ma¬ 
nage  to  get  within  shot  of  them  by  creeping  and  running 
among  the  bushes,  but  1  found  out  after  a  hard  run  of  half 
an  hour,  why  long  necka  were  given  to  ostriches.  They 
looked  over  the  bushes  every  where,  and  with  their  black 
bodies  and  white  tails,  and  wings  outspread,  their  pillar- 
like  lega  and  the  wind  soon  carried  them  far  out  of  my 
reach. 

”  According  to  native  testimony,  the  male  ostrich  sits  on 
;  the  nest  (which  is  merely  a  hollow  apace  acooped  out  in 
the  sand)  during  the  night,  the  better  tj  defend  the  eggs 
from  jackals  and  other  noctunial  plunderers ;  towards 
morning  he  bi  ummels  or  utters  a  grumbling  aound,  for  the 
'  female  to  come  and  take  his  place ;  the  aits  on  the  eggs 
I  during  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  evening.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day,  the  pair,  leaving  the  eggs  in  charge  of  (he 
!  sun.  and  ‘forgetting  that  the  foot  may  crush  them,  or  ths 
I  wild  beast  break  them,’  employ  themselves  in  feeding  off 
I  the  tops  of  bushes  in  the  plain  near  their  nest. 

“  I,ooking  aloft  at  this  time  of  day,  s  white  Egyptian  vul- 
’  ture  may  be  seen  soaring  in  mid  air,  with  a  large  stone  bc- 
I  tween  his  talons.  Having  carefully  surveyed  the  ground 
below  him,  he  suddenly  lets  fall  the  atone,  and  then  follows 
it  in  rapid  descent.  Let  the  hunter  run  to  the  spot,  and 
he  will  find  a  nest  of  probably  a  score  of  eggs  (each  equal 
in  size  to  twenty-four  hen’s  eggs),  some  of  them  broken 
by  the  vulture. 

“  The  jackal  ia  said  to  roll  the  eggs  together  to  break 
them,  whilst  the  hyena  pushes  them  off  with  its  nose  to 
bury  them  at  a  distance.” 

The  Secretary  Bird. — “  A  tall  and  beautiful  secretary 
bird,  with  its  bluiah  plumage,  its  ‘  black  breeches  and 
gray  stockings,’  and  quills  stuck  behind  its  ear,  marched 
along  fearlessly  and  unharmed  near  the  wagon,  on  the 
lookout  for  snakes,  of  which  it  is  the  mortal  enemy.  It 
pounces  on  them  with  its  strong  feet,  and  shields  itasll 
with  its  wing,  when  the  reptile,  with  swollen  bead,  red 
eyes,  and  horrid  mouth,  erects  itself  in  vain  to  intimidate 
the  bird.  A  tame  secretary,  on  seeing  a  rope  drawn  along 
the  ground,  mistaking  it  fur  a  snake,  will  dash  at  it,  and 
trample  upon  it  fiercely.” 

”  The  Rhinoceros  and  Sentinel  Bird. — When  the  rhino¬ 
ceros  is  quietly  pursuing  his  way  through  Iris  favourite 
glades  of  mimosa  bushes  (which  his  hooked  upper  hp 
enables  him  readily  to  seize,  and  his  powerful  grinders  to 
masticate),  hit  horns  fixed  loosely  on  his  skin,  make  a 
I  clapping  noise  by  striking  one  against  the  other ;  but  en 
I  the  approach  of  danger,  if  hia  quick  ear  or  keen  scent  make 
I  him  aware  of  the  vicinity  of  a  hunter,  the  head  is  quickly 
raised,  and  the  horns  stand  stiff  and  ready  for  combat  on 
I  his  terrible  front. 

“  The  rhinoceros  is  often  accompanied  by  a  sentinel  to 
I  give  him  warning,  a  beautiful  green-black  and  biue- 
wiiiged  bird,  about  the  siae  of  a  jay,  which  sits  on  one  ol 
its  horns.  When  he  is  standing  at  his  esse  among  the 
thick  bushes,  or  rubbing  himself  up  against  a  dwarf  tree, 
■tout  and  strong  like  himself,  the  bird  attends  him  that  it 
may  feed  on  the  insects  which  either  fly  about  him,  or 
which  are  found  in  the  wrinkles  of  his  head  and  neck 
The  creeping  hunter,  stealthily  approaching  on  the  lee¬ 
ward  side,  carefully  notes  the  motions  of  the  sentinel-bird  ; 
{  for  be  may  hear  though  be  cannot  see  the  rhinoceroe  be- 
I  hind  the  leafy  screen.  If  the  monster  moves  his  head 
I  slightly  and  without  alarm,  ths  bird  flies  from  his  honw  to 
!  his  shouldsr,  remains  there  a  short  time  ;  and  then  returns 
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to  iu  former  atrange  perch  ;  but  if  the  bird,  from  ita  ele-  | 
rated  poaitiun  and  belter  eyea,  nolea  the  approach  of  dan-  i 
ger,  and  flica  up  in  the  air  auddenij,  then  let  the  hunter 
beware  ;  for  the  rhinoceroa  inatantly  ruahea  deaperately 
and  fearieaaly  to  whererer  he  heara  the  branchea  crack." 

"  The  Kaon. — Thia  ia  a  retry  remarkable  rariely  of  ante¬ 
lope.  It  ia  about  the  aize  of  a  galloway ;  of  a  brown  colour, 
with  dark  atreaka  over  the  body.  The  withera  riae  much 
higher  than  thoae  of  any  horae,  but  the  ahape  of  the  neck 
and  body  ia  aomewhat  equine.  It  baa  a  long  black  mane 
above  and  below  the  neck,  and  a  awitch  tail  of  the  aame 
hue.  The  boriia  are  like  thoae  of  the  buflTalo,  but  much 
amaller,  and  lie  acroaa  the  top  of  the  forehead,  then  curve 
outwarda  and  upwarda. 

“  The  Kaop  ia  not  found  in  thia  diatrict  in  herda  ;  they 
are  ofteneat  found  aingly,  or  at  moat  two  or  three  together. 

It  ia  a  bold  and  reaolule  animal,  and  it  ia  very  dangeroua 
when  wounded  :  hence  ita  name  of  ‘  Maater.’ 

“  1  waa  anxioua  to  know  how  the  Boachmana  managed 
to  kill  the  Kaop  ;  and  remarking  two  light  framea  covered 
with  oatrich  feathera,  gray  and  black,  on  a  tree,  I  aaked 
them,  through  my  chaaaeur  Henrick,  what  they  were.  The 
Boachmana  aaid,  ‘  with  theae  we  diaguiae  ouraelvea  aa 
oatrichea,  and  thua  get  near  the  Kaop,  to  ahoot  it  with  our 
arrowa.' 

**  A  preaent  of  tobacco  induced  a  Boachman  to  diaguiae 
himaelf.  He  placed  one  of  the  feather  framea  on  hia 
ahouldera  and  aecured  it  about  hia  neck  ;  then  taking  from 
a  buah  the  head  and  neck  of  an  oatrich,  through  which  a 
alick  waa  thruat,  he  went  out  a  little  way  from  the  huta 
with  a  bow  and  arrow  in  hia  left  hand,  and  pretending  to 
approach  a  Kaop,  he  pecked  at  the  topa  of  the  buahea  in 
the  manner  of  an  oatrich,  and  occaaonally  rubbed  the  head 
againat  the  falae  body,  aa  the  oatrich  ever  and  anon  doea  to 
get  rid  of  iliea.  .Kt  a  little  diatance,  and  aidewaya,  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Boachman,  waa  like  that  of  *  the 
iant  bird,’  though  a  front  view  betrayed  the  whole  of  the 
uinan  body.  Approaching  aufficiently  near  the  Kaop, 
which  of  courae  haa  nothing  to  dread  from  ita  feathered 
companion  of  the  plaina,  the  Boachman  alipa  the  oatrich 
head  between  hia  neck  and  the  frame,  and  cautioiialy 
taking  aim,  diachargea  hia  arrow  at  the  deceived  Kaop. 

*'  I  waa  much  amused  with  thia  mai.ner  of  approaching 
game,  and  I  contrasted  it  with  the  laughable  way  the  Per¬ 
sians  hare  of  getting  near  partridges  and  quails,  with  a 
second  pair  of  tr<>users  rising  from  the  shoulders,  so  as  to 
make  a  strange  figure  with  four  legs  (a  pair  of  which  are 
carried  in  the  air),  and  thua  confounding  the  birds  with  its 
novelty.  Here  the  game  were  deluded  by  the  approach  of 
an  object  which  was  familiar  to  them. 

“  But  the  Boachmana  sometimes  sufler  when  thus  dis¬ 
guised.  One  approached  an  ostrich  with  a  feather  frame, 
and  wounded  it,  when  the  bird  ran  at  the  disguised  Bosch- 
man,  and  with  its  terrible  toe-nail  ripped  him  open  from 
the  breast  downwards,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot." 

"  The  EUphant. — The  Nosop  is  a  river  with  plenty  of 
bushes  and  a  atony  bed.  In  thia  the  elephants  had  made 
holes  with  their  tusks,  and  into  these  they  had  inserted 
their  trunks  to  drink.  There  are  plenty  of  elephants  about 
the  Nosop,  and  it  took  two  or  three  men  to  lift  some  of  the 
luaks. 

“  Many  of  my  readers  are  aware  that  in  Ceylon,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  water  and  grass,  most  of  the  elephants 
are  tuskless  ;  whereas  in  South  Africa,  where  many  of  the 
rivers  are  periodical,  and  water  and  grass  are  often  scarce, 
almost  all  the  elephants  are  provided  with  tusks  for  defence 
against  the  rhinoceros,  to  obtain  water  in  the  manner  just 
described,  and  to  dig  up  the  mimosas,  to  cat  the  sweet  and 
nutricious  roots." 

“  The  Giraffe. — It  was  one  of  the  finest  sights  which 
I  had  ever  beheld,  to  observe  twelve  of  these  most  re¬ 
markable  animals,  small  and  great,  on  an  open  part  of  the 
bushy  plain  below  me  ;  there  they  stood  in  various  atti¬ 
tudes,  aa  if  consulting  bow  they  could  best  escape  their 
enemies  whose  vicinity  they  had  just  become  aware  of 
They  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  one  or  two  lowered  their 
heads  to  snatch  a  mouthful  of  grass ;  the  hearts  of  the 
hunters  neat  high  with  anxiety,  and  they  had  got  almost 
within  range,  when  Elliott,  who  had  never  seen  cameleo- 
pards  before,  and  thinking  he  could  run  up  to  them,  in  his 
eagerness  to  get  a  shot,  dashed  across  an  open  space,  when 
instantly  the  troop  came  together  at  a  walk  in  their  strange 
manner,  by  moving  two  legs  on  the  same  side  at  once  (dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  quadruple,  which  move  opposite  legs 
tiiiiullaneously  in  walking)  they  then  broke  into  a  gallop, 
and  went  off  sawing  the  air  with  their  long  necks,  and 
carried  their  brown  spotted  bodies  &r  beyond  our  reach. 

“  The  Namaquas  were  much  annoyed  at  losing  a  giraffe 
feast  which  they  made  sure  of,  and  of  gelling  some  capital 
sole  leather;  but  we  afterward  ate  comeleopard  flesh, 
which  we  found  more  juicy  and  palatable  than  any  of  the 
deer  tribe  we  bad  partaken  of  in  South  Africa. 


The  must  approved  manner  in  the  present  day  of  hunt¬ 
ing  the  giraffe  in  Namaqua  land,  is  on  horseback.  The 
natives  watch  the  giraffe  when  they  are  reposing,  and  get 
as  near  to  them  as  they  can  before  they  dash  forward  ;  the 
gigantic  beasts  get  up  in  their  scrambling  manner,  and 
move  off  as  fast  as  they  can  ;  the  horsemen  pursue  them, 
and  if  their  horses  ars  good,  they  are  not  very  long  in 
coming  up  with  them,  and  they  fire  when  the  muzzle  al¬ 
most  touches  the  shoulder  of  the  giraffe.  When  the  came- 
leopard  is  mortally  wounded,  the  long  neck  begins  gra¬ 
dually  to  droop,  and  then  the  inoffensive  animal  falls  on 
the  ground.  Sometimes,  however,  an  old  giraffe  will  stop 
short  in  his  flight,  allow  the  horseman  to  pass  close  to  him, 
and  rearing  up,  will  overwhelm  both  horse  and  rider,  and 
then  make  off. 

“  The  death  of  the  cameleopard  by  the  lion  must  be  a 
remarkable  sight.  The  lion  is  said  to  lie  in  wait  for  his 
giant  prey  among  the  reeds  at  a  fountain,  and  when  the 
giraffe  stoops  to  drink,  hia  enemy  springs  on  him,  when 
the  affrighted  animal  carries  off  his  terrible  burden  over 
the  plain,  the  lion  biting  him  all  the  while  till  he  sinks  and 
dies." 

The  following  stories  of  Baboons,  of  whom  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  hear  marvellous  things,  "  are  interest-  | 
ing,  if  true,”  says  our  author,  who  does  not  vouch  for  its 
truth : 

“  The  Namaquas  aaid,  that,  not  long  ago,  a  man  bad 
brought  up  a  young  baboon,  and  had  made  it  his  shepherd. 

It  remained  by  the  flock  all  day  in  the  field,  and  at  night 
drove  it  home  to  the  kraal,  riding  on  the  back  of  oue  of 
the  goats,  which  brought  up  the  rear.  The  balnmn  had 
the  milk  of  one  goat  allowed  to  it,  and  it  sucked  that  one 
only,  and  guarded  the  milk  of  the  others  from  the  children. 

It  held  the  office  of  shepherd  for  twelve  moons,  and  then 
was  unfortunately  killed  in  a  tree  by  a  leopard. 

“  I  cannot  vouch  fur  the  truth  of  this  story,  but  we  have 
instances  at  home  of  what  ourang-outanga  can  be  made 
to  do,  and  possibly  the  tale  of  the  hairy  shepherd  may  be  I 
quite  true.” 

“  The  baboons  sometimes  annoy  the  Namaquas  by  steal¬ 
ing  their  children  ; — thus  a  fire-side  story  narrated,  that 
the  children  belonging  to  a  heis  were  playing  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  huts  with  bows  and  arrows  ;  in  the  even¬ 
ing  they  all  returned  home,  save  one,  a  boy  of  five  or  six 
years  old,  who  lingered  behind,  and  was  soon  surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  baboons,  which  carried  him  up  a  mountain. 

“  The  people  turned  out  to  recover  the  boy,  and  for  days 
they  hunted  after  him  in  vain  ;  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen  ;  the  baboons  also  had  decamped  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

"  A  year  after  this  occurred,  a  mounted  hunter  came  to 
the  heis  from  a  distance,  and  told  the  people  that  he  had 
crossed  at  such  a  place  the  spoor  of  baboons,  along  with 
the  foot-marks  of  a  child.  The  people  went  to  the  place 
which  the  hunter  had  indicated,  and  they  soon  saw  what 
they  were  in  search  of,  viz.,  the  boy  sitting  on  a  pinnacle 
of  rock,  in  company  with  a  large  baboon.  The  moment 
the  people  approached,  the  baboon  took  up  the  boy,  and 
scampered  off  with  him  ;  but  after  a  close  pursuit,  the  hoy 
was  recovered.  He  seemed  quite  wild,  and  tried  to  run 
away  to  the  baboons  again  ;  however,  he  was  brought  back 
to  the  heis,  and  when  he  recovered  his  speech,  he  said, 
that  the  baboons  had  been  very  kind  to  him  ;  that  they  ats 
scorpions  and  spiders  themselves,  but  brought  him  roots, 
gum,  and  wild  raisins,  seeing  that  he  did  not  touch  the 
two  first  delicacies,  and  that  they  always  allowed  him  to 
drink  first  at  the  waters  ;  thus,  apparently,  acknowledging 
his  superiority  to  themselves. 

“  Concerning  Namaqua*  and  Bee*. — The  Namaquas  are 
'sometimes  troubled  with  jealousy  as  well  as  other  people, 
and  cherish  their  revenge,  like  barbarians  in  general,  till 
the  fitting  moment  for  gratifying  it.  Thus  it  happened, 
that  two  young  men  made  love  to  one  girl,  but  as  is  cus¬ 
tomary,  she  attached  herself  to  one  of  them  only.  ‘The 
Itejected'  did  not  forget  or  forgive  the  affront,  and  for 
thirty  years  he  looked  out  continually  for  an  opportunity 
to  destroy  his  rival.  At  last  it  happened  that  the  two  (now 
alniut  fifty  years  of  age)  went  out  together  alone,  on  a  ho¬ 
ney  hunt.  The  bees  having  collected  their  treasures  on 
the  face  of  a  cliflf,  at  some  distance  below  its  summit,  it 
became  necessary  for  one  of  the  men  to  be  lowered  to  col¬ 
lect  the  spoil. 

“  ‘  The  Rejected’  lowered  his  ancient  rival  by  riems,  or 
thongs  of  leather,  and  when  a  skin  bag  waa  filled,  he  hauled 
him  up  again  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  then  took 
the  bag  from  him.  ‘  Is  that  allV  he  coolly  inquired.  ‘  Yes,' 
was  answered  :  and  now  hell  was  at  work.  *  You  cut  me 
off*  from  the  woman  I  wanted,’  cried  the  demon,  *  and  now 
I  cut  you  off’  With  that  he  divided  the  riems  (which 
were  nude  fast  to  a  buah)  with  his  knife,  and  his  scream¬ 


ing  victim  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  and 
dashed  to  pices ! 

*'  The  murderer  returned  to  the  huts ;  the  dead  man's 
wife  asked  where  her  husband  was  1  and  she  was  an¬ 
swered,  by  the  murderer,  that  he  did  not  know,  for  that 
they  h^  gone  diflerent  ways  in  the  field  ;  but  the  spoor, 
or  footmarks,  having  been  *  taken  up,’  the  mangled  body 
was  soon  discovered.  However,  so  little  law  is  there  in 
this  happy  land,  that  the  murderer  was  allowed  to  live,  and 
he  comforted  himself  not  only  with  his  own  wife,  but  with 
his  first  love  also,  who  now,  poor  crca'ure,  could  not  bear 
being  alone  in  the  world  ! 

“As  to  tracing  footmarks,  the  Namaquas,  like  other  Af¬ 
rican  hunters,  can  track  a  man  or  beast  by  marks  on  the 
sand,  among  stones,  or  by  bushes,  which  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  unnoticed  by  a  white  man's  eye.  Thus  a  pebble 
wanting  the  dew  in  the  morning  shows  that  it  has  been 
turned  during  the  night ;  and  leaves  or  twigs  disturbed, 
show  a  passer  by  ;  some  marks,  as  on  sand,  are  available 
for  many  days  if  no  rain  falls  in  the  meantime. 

“  Bee  hunting  was  very  curious.  Whilst  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  chase  one  day  on  foot  with  a  Namaqua  at¬ 
tendant,  he  picked  up  a  small  stone,  looked  at  it  earnestly, 
then  over  the  plain,  and  threw  it  down  again ;  I  asked  what 
it  was  1  he  said  there  was  the  mark  of  a  bee  on  it ;  taking 
it  up,  I  also  saw  on  it  a  small  pointed  drop  of  wax,  which 
had  fallen  from  a  bee  in  its  flight.  The  Namaqua  noticed 
the  direction  the  point  of  the  drop  indicated,  and  walking 
on,  he  picked  up  another  stone,  also  with  a  drop  of  wax 
on  it,  and  so  on  at  considerable  intervals,  till  getting  below 
a  crag  he  looked  up,  and  bees  were  seen  flying  across  the 
sky,  and  in  and  out  of  a  cleft  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  Here 
ot  course  was  the  honey  that  he  was  in  pursuit  of.  A 
dry  bush  is  selected,  fire  is  made,  the  cliflf  is  ascended,  and 
the  nest  is  robbed  in  the  smoke." 

We  laid  a  fine  map  of  Africa  open  liefore  us  aa  we  read 
these  volumes,  but  after  crossing  the  Orange  River,  we 
soon  found  that  we  were  indeed  wandering  through  an 
“unmapped"  region,  and  that  we  must  wait  for  future 
geographical  labours  before  we  could  trace  our  author’s 
course.  The  Gariep,  or  Orange  River,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  natural  object  in  the  map  of  South  Africa,  and  it 
was  the  countries  north  of  this  that  Capt.  Alexander  ex¬ 
plored.  The  river  itself  is  beautifully  described. 

“  All  those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the 
Gariep,  or  Orange  river,  agree  in  praising  its  beauty.  Its 
broad  stream  at  one  time  rushes  tumultuously  over  a  rocky 
and  shelving  bed,  then  is  spread  out  into  a  translucent 
lake,  then  is  hurried  over  a  rock  four  hundred  feet  high, 
forming  a  grand  cataract,  sweeps  in  its  course  round  nu¬ 
merous  islands,  some  of  them  inhabited  by  banditti,  and 
others  by  hippopotami.  Its  banks  are  every  where  clothed 
with  a  broad  belt  of  thorn,  willow,  and  black  bark  trees, 
alive  with  the  notes  of  birds,  whilst  the  strangely  shaped 
hills  which  so  frequently  enclose  the  river,  form  the  most 
exciting  scenes,  from  their  wildness  and  air  of  romance, 
that  can  possibly  be  conceived. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  Gariep  otherwise  than  in 
the  most  enthusiastic  terms.  Besides  its  beautiful  Afri¬ 
can  features,  its  utility  is  very  great.  To  the  wandering 
tribes  dwelling  near  it  affords  an  unfailing  refuge  in  sea¬ 
sons  of  drought  and  famine.  Rich  grass  is  always  found 
I  under  the  trees.  Birds  are  numerous,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  fish,  though  the  natives  seldom  trouble  themselves  to 
draw  any  supply  of  food  from  the  waters  of  the  river. 

“  The  Gariep  is  sometimes  a  traitor  in  its  sudden  rising. 

I  A  party  encamped  on  the  banks  may  have  seen  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  rain  for  a  lung  time,  when  a  few  clouds  may  be 
I  seen  to  hang  over  the  mountains  in  the  distant  east ;  and 
at  night  the  river  may  come  careering  down  in  a  mighty 
I  flood,  spreading  over  its  banks,  covering  the  trees,  and 
I  carrying  destruction  to  every  miserable  object  exposed  to 
its  influence. 

“  Besides  trees  torn  np  by  the-  roots  and  rolling  down 
the  flood,  sick  or  wounded  hippopotami  are  sometimes 
I  borne  down  from  the  upper  parts  towards  the  mouth; 

I  these,  occasionally  before  they  reach  the  sea  are  fixed  in 
I  the  trees,  and  on  the  subsiding  of  the  waters,  they  remain 
j  (in  Dutch  phrase)  “  spurtcleii,"  or  kicking  among  the 
I  branches.  It  must  be  rather  curious  to  see  such  monsters 
aloft;  but  the  natives  lose  no  time  in  stupid  wonder,  but 
quickly  despatch  them  with  their  javelins,  and  make  merry 
over  the  rich  spek,  or  fat  under  the  skin. 

“  The  hippopotami,  ‘  whose  liones  are  as  strong  pieces 
of  brass,  and  whose  bones  are  like  bars  of  iron,’  in  the  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  Gariep,  remain  during  the  day  in  deep 
parts  of  the  river,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  sea 
cow  holea  (zee  koe  gatten,)  and  iasue  out  to  feed  on  grass 
and  foliage  at  night.  A  swimmer  is  in  some  danger  on 
entering  one  of  the  sea-cow  holes,  from  the  immense 
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mouth  »iid  teeth,  *  terribie  roumUbout,’  of  the  monsters 
wbkh  inhsbit  them.  Ami  when  the  mighty  river-horse  lifts 
its  head  to  breathe,  the  nostrils,  small  ears  and  eyes,  are 
in  one  line,  and  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  therefore  there  is  not  a  large  object  presented  to  tlie 
marksman.  The  native  make  pitfalls  for  the  hippopo¬ 
tami  on  their  paths  along  the  banks.” 

And  here  is  a  story,  touching  its  overflowing,  told  him 
by  “  oud  Jan,”  one  of  his  travelling  companions : 

*'  *  I  remember,'  said  oud  Jan,  *  some  terrible  fliiods  in 
the  Koanquip  which  surprised  us.  The  bed  of  the  river, 
towards  the  mouth,  was  quite  dry,  when  down  came  the 
water  suddenly,  and  with  a  great  noise,  and  covered  moat 
of  the  trees.  A  man  and  a  snake  would  then  be  seen  in  a 
(all  tree,  and  they  did  nut  molest  each  other,  from  fear  of 
the  torrent;  or  a  man  and  a  panther  would  be  seen  to¬ 
gether.  Many  of  the  people  who  were  living  on  the  banks 
were  swept  away  and  drowned  ;  and  we,  who  were  at  a 
little  distance,  heard  the  roar,  and  saw  the  dreadful  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  flood  with  trembling. 

“  ‘  On  the  banks  of  the  Gariep,  too,  I  recollect,’  con¬ 
tinued  he,  ‘that  a  honey  seeker  once  climbed  a  cliff  and 
loaded  himself  with  honey  ;  while  he  was  securing  his 
burden,  he  beard  lielow  him  a  roar,  and  looking  down,  he 
saw  that  the  river  had  come  down  so  as  to  separate  him 
from  his  people  on  the  other  side ;  he  accordingly  cut  a 
block  of  wood,  launched  it,  and  bestriding  it,  he  tried,  for 
a  long  time,  to  get  into  the  stream,  but  he  could  not,  for 
the  eddy  always  drove  him  back ;  at  last  he  struggled  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  river,  but  there  the  force  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  was  so  great  that  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  it ;  he  was 
carried  down,  and  was  quite  unable  to  help  himself.  He 
saw  dead  sea  cows  rolling  down  the  river,  and  trees  which 
had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots  ;  he  passed  over  the  tops  of 
others,  and  he  went  a  week’s  journey  on  foot,  in  two  days 
and  two  nights,  on  the  log,  subsisting  on  the  honeycomb 
which  he  had  before  him.  At  last  he  came  to  where  the 
trees  ended  below  ’Aris,  and  he  thought  that  he  should 
surely  now  be  carried  out  to  sea,  when  a  lucky  branch 
caught  him,  and  he  stuck  fast ;  but  he  was  so  cold  and  be- 
humed  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  walk  and 
join  his  friends  again.’  ”  I 

We  have  not  attempted  to  accompany  our  author  when 
ha  set  out  from  Cape  Town  with  a  well-filled  wagon,  and 
seven  attendants,  (a  party  afterward  increased  by  wan¬ 
dering  Namaquas)  nor  followed  him  over  the  sandy  de¬ 
serts,  where  his  sufferings  from  intense  heat  and  raging 
thirst — from  hunger  and  from  cold,  as  he  journeyed  on, 
amid  perils  of  every  description,  were  almSst  incredible  ; 
we  have  merely  glanced  at  the  information  obtained  in  his 
twelvemonth’s  life  in  the  Bush,  and  extracted  anecdotes 
to  us  both  new  and  striking.  Well  is  it  fur  the  interests 
of  science  that  the  love  of  adventure  and  discovery  so  fre¬ 
quently  leads  men  of  intelligence  to  renounce  the  comforts 
of  home  and  civilised  life,  and  to  encounter  toil,  dangep 
.and  privation,  with  so  much  cheerfulness  and  good  will. 

The  following  African  scene  occurs  just  before  coming 
to  the  Orange  River  on  his  return  home : 

"  At  Herees  or  wet  ground,  the  scene  changed,  it  was 
now  the  South  African  spring,  and  though  over  the  plains 
and  on  the  hills  there  was  the  silence  of  the  desert,  inter¬ 
rupted  only  occasionally  by  the  call  of  the  bekmakeri  (telo- 
phonus  collai  is),  a  well-known  bird  at  the  Cape,  and  which 
seemed  to  welcome  us  back  again,  the  landscape  was  most 
refreshing  to  look  on.  The  beautiful  green  of  the  bushes 
were  contrasted  with  the  varied  and  resplendent  colours 
of  the  wild  flowers ;  the  bulbs  had  burst  their  cerements, 
and  were  now  shooting  up  or  spreading  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  their  strange  leaves.  As  we  walked  after  the 
rattle,  and  descried,  with  considerable  delight,  the  moun¬ 
tains  south  of  the  Orange  river,  the  fret  of  the  oxen  con¬ 
stantly  crushed  plants  which  gave  out  a  pungent  and 
aromatic  odour.  Thus  were  our  senses  regaled. 

“  But,  as  ‘  the  most  lovely  ruses  have  thorns,’  so  snakes 
and  scorpions  were  now  rife  amid  the  flowering  plants  ; 
and  in  one  narrow  valley  where  we  slept  uneasily,  owing 
to  the  overpowering  and  humid  smell  of  the  plants,  scor¬ 
pions  ran  about  us  in  every  direction.  But  1  had  plenty 
of  eau-de-luce  for  their  troublesome  stings,  and  a  small 
cylindrical  air  pump  for  puflT  adder  biles.” 

Having  returned  to  Cape  Town,  Capt.  A.  throws  off  his 
picturesque  travelling  dress,  is  overwhelmed  with  atten¬ 
tions  from  his  friends,  msiries  the  daughter  of  Major  Mi- 
chsll,  the  Surveyor  General,  and  three  days  after  the 


ceremony,  sets  sail  ibr  Ixmdon,  where  he  srrivee  after  a 
prosperous  voyage  of  eight  weeks,  on  Christmas  day. 

To  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian,  this  work  will 
be  doubly  interesting,  especially  at  this  time,  when  an  in- 
creasiag  anxiety  is  manifested  for  the  moral  destitution  of 
this  vast  continent,  so  overshadowed  with  midnight  dark- 
nese.  Our  author  found  the  natives,  particularly  the  Hill 
Damans,  buried  in  the  rooet  deplorable  state  of  ignonnee  ; 
they  have  no  devotion  to  unseen  or  superior  powers,  nor 
entertain  any  fear  of  an  evil  influence ;  they  are  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  expectation  of  a  future  state  of  being,  and 
have  no  idea  of  sacrifice  and  offering,  traces  of  which  have 
been  found  in  moet  barbarous  nations.  In  their  own  words, 

“  they  do  not  know  or  do  any  thing  but  look  for  food,  and 
dance  when  they  have  got  plenty. 

**  The  mind  of  this  ignorant  people  is  like  a  '  tabula 
rasa,’  ready  to  receive  any  impression,  good  or  bad.  There 
are  apparently  no  superstitious  notions  among  them  to 
overthrow,  no  idol  worship,  no  bowing  down  to  stocks  or  I 
stones.  That  they  may  at  no  distant  day  bow  down  to  the 
true  God,  and  that  their  minds  may  Im  instructed,  and 
their  spiritual  and  temporal  condition  improved,  ought  to 
be  the  earnest  prayer  and  the  endeavour  of  every  lover  of 
his  species,  who  has  the  means  to  assist  them.” 

The  Namaquas  are  also  in  a  moat  degraded  state  ;  not 
even  being  able  to  discriminate  one  year  from  another  1 
they  only  know  that  at  certain  times  trees  and  flowers 
bloom,  and  that  rain  may  be  expected  ;  they  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  numbers,  or  of  their  own  age,  and  some  of  them  have 
absolutely  no  names.  There  are  several  mission  stations, 
however,  in  the  Great  Namaqua  land,  and  the  missiona¬ 
ries  have  taught  them  how  to  plant  and  sow,  and  given 
them  an  idea  of  God,  and  of  another  world.  Capt.  Alex¬ 
ander  declares  that  to  missionary  influence  he  owed  his 
life,  and  those  of  the  people  with  him,  in  the  perilous  jour¬ 
ney  he  had  undertaken.  Among  the  Buschmans  he  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  discover  the  faintest  trace  of  religion,  I 
until  one  day  one  of  them  told  him  “  that  before  any 
Boschman  digs  for  water  at  Kuisip,  be  must  lay  down  a 
piece  of  flesh,  seeds  of  the  naras  fruit,  or  an  arrow,  or  any 
thing  else  he  may  have  about  him,  and  can  spare  as  an  of¬ 
fering  to  Toorip,  the  old  man  of  the  water.” 

We  have  only  further  to  add,  that  the  work,  although 
written  in  a  style,  which  we  thought  exploded  ages  ago, 
conveys,  nevertheless,  much  useful  information,  and  will 
be  found  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  those  who 
look  upon  knowledge  as  “ths  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to 
heaven.” 


THE  MEDEANS. 

(IN  THSSC  CHAPTBBS.) 

Chaptbs  II. 

Ir  Tarsus  bad  been  gay  before,  it  was  now  doubly  so; 
each  now  entertainment  of  the  Egyptian  queen  outvied  the 
last;  the  riches  of  tlie  empire  were  lavished  upon  them.  It 
is  related  by  sn  ancient  writer,  that,  at  one  time,  her  guests 
were  presented  with  the  jewelled  goblets  from  which  they 
had  drunk,  and  tliat,  on  returning,  they  found  studs,  richly 
caparisoned,  to  bear  them  from  the  banquet,  with  young 
Ethiopian  slaves  to  carry  torches  before  them.  At  another' 
the  rarest  flowers  carpeted  tlie  hall  a  cubit  deep,  and  con¬ 
cealed  music,  from  the  sweeU'sl  vuices,  delighted  their  ears. 

Among  the  attendants  of  the  duecn,  who  were  chosen 
from  the  fairest  daughters  of  Egy|)t,  there  was  one  whose 
cliamis  surpassed  them  all;  her  name  was  Iras.  She  was 
well  worthy  of  her  royal  mistres-v.  both  in  beauty  and  ac- 1 
complishments ;  and  though  she  [>laycd  her  part  in  a  foss  ' 
elevated  sphere,  she  was  equally  successful.  The  fascina¬ 
tions  of  her  manners  delighted  all  those  by  whom  she  wag 
aurrounded,  while  the  charms  of  her  conversation  seldom 
failed  to  secure  a  conquest. 

Varus,  who  was  a  iavouriU  of  the  Triumvir,  as  well  as  a 
partner  of  his  pleasures,  was  frequently  thrown  into  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  Iras.  She  exerted  all  her  arU  to  please,  and  ha 


toon  became  cnamourMl  af  the  dark  eyed  Egyptian.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  gay,  heertleaa  being  she  appeared  to  othere,  U 
him,  ahe  was  one  full  of  those  finer  fwlinga  and  sympathies 
which  elevate  the  character  of  woman.  Whan  aba  spoke 
of  her  native  land — of  the  storied  Nile,  with  its  thousand 
fanciful  legends,  the  myatarious  rites  of  laa,  and  the  prood 
monumeuts  of  Egypt  which  bad  outlived  tha  memory  of 
thoae  who  reared  them — ha  lisUnad,  entranced,  to  her  eoA- 
versation,  and  AiainoA  was  forgotten. 

Varus  and  Iras  often  wandsfad  together  through  tha 
groves  of  citron  and  palm-trees  which  linad  tha  river.  One 
evening  they  were  seated  near  the  picturesque  faUs  of  tha 
Cydniis.  Tha  moon  was  up,  and  bar  clear  boams  paoa- 
traied,at  intervals,  through  the  solid  foliags,  as  tha  soft 
breeze,  cooled  by  tha  spray,  so  refreabing  in  snhry  ehmaa, 
wooingly  stirred  the  leaves,  and  fanned  their  cheeks.  Tha 
•cene  they  looked  upon  waa  lovely,  even  in  that  laud,  where 
nature  haa  been  ao  prodigal  of  her  gifts.  Tha  icy  waters 
of  tha  Cydnue  reflected  tha  orb  of  night  in  their  glamy 
bosom  ;  but  near  tha  foil,  they  became  more  turbulent,  and 
apparently  concentrating  their  energies  for  one  deaparatc 
effort,  they  leaped  into  the  abyss,  and  more  swiftly  puraued 
their  course.  One  solitary  tree,  whose  roots  clung  tena- 
ciousiy  to  a  small  spot  of  earth,  divided  the  foil ;  and  its  shada, 
for  some  distance,  darkened  the  rapid  stream.  Pointa  o^ 
land  were  seen  jotting  here  and  there  into  the  river,  the  trees 
upon  their  borders  almost  reaching  the  water's  edge,  above 
which,  the  stately  palm  occasionally  spread  its  broad,  luzu- 
riout  leaves.  The  view  w  is  bounded  by  a  range  of  diatant 
bills,  above  which  rose  high  tha  peaks  of  Taurus,  crowned 
with  their  eternal  snows. 

Varus  and  Iras  were  engaged  in  playful  converas,  and 
noted  not  two  forms  standing  upon  a  ledge  of  rocks  near  to 
the  si>ot  where  they  were  seated.  One  was  a  venerable 
man,  clad  in  the  flowing  rolies  of  the  Elast,  the  other  a  fair 
girl,  who  ciung  fundi  tu  l>l^  arm.  It  was  Syaenea  and 
Arsinoc ;  they  were  gazing  upon  the  lovely  scene  before 
them,  "It  ttieii  thoughts  were  of  their  native  land  beyond 
the  desert. 

A  light  laugh  attracted  their  attention ;  Arsinod  heard 
a  familiar  voice,  and  turning,  saw  the  faithless  Varus  kneel¬ 
ing  to  the  Egyptian.  A  chill  fell  upon  her,  and  the  cups- 
tiently  hurried  her  father  from  the  spot  before  their  preasuce 
had  even  been  noticed. 

Varus  and  Petelius  were  returning  one  night  from  a  ban. 
quet,  both  flushed  with  wine,  singing  a  rude  bacchanalian 
air,  when  in  passing  through  one  of  the  narrow  etreets, 
they  encountered  the  veteran  Bibullus.  ”  Who  is  it,”  aaid 
be,  ”  that  thus  disturba  the  peaceful  citizens  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  midnight  repose  1  What !  Varus,  is  it  thou  ^ 
anil  thou,  P  ■  !  a  useful  lesson  you  teach  the  cohorts.” 

“  Do  not  interrupt  us,  old  man,”  said  Varus,  ”  we  are  tha 
votaries  of  Bacchus,  and  to  night  we  celebrate  his  orgies  - 
stand  aside.” 

*'  I  thought,”  said  Bibullus,  “  from  thy  haughty  tone,  that 
it  was  the  Triumvir  himself  I  crave  thy  pardoa,  for  thue 
mistaking  Ibec.” 

”  Peace,  Bibullus,  and  learn  the  rropect  due  to  a  ecntarioa.” 
“Great  centurion,  1  once  more  crave  thy  pardon,  that  an 
hamble  veteran  should  dare  to  address  the«.  Vsnis,”  ha 
added,  more  seriously,  "  I  liave  been  thy  friend ;  do  not  let 
thy  folly  turn  me  into  an  enemy.” 

“  Tbe  old  driveller  talks  of  friends,”  said  Petelius,  "  the 
Gods  forefend  me  from  such  a  one.” 

“  There  is  nothing  for  thee  to  fear,  master  syeophairt,  for 
I  am  not  thine.” 

“  Sycophant,”  said  PeUUua,  pale  with  anger,  “  doat  not 
fear  my  revenge  I” 

“Thy  revenge,”  said  Bibullua,  laughing,  "poor  fool- 
thou  art  Iwneath  my  contempt.” 

“  Villain !  thou  ahalt  rue  thia,”  vociferated  Patahoai 
drawing.  Bibullua  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and,  with  ecarea 
an  effort,  threw  him  prostrate  on  the  earth.  Varna  flew 
eagerly  to  hia  rcacue,  and  his  sword  passed  that  of  tha 
veteran. 


t 


THR  RXPOSITOR. 


*•  Do  not  anger  me,  Varua  ;  put  up  thy  aword.  I  will  I  “  What  ia  there  to  aurpriae  thee  in  thia  !  Thou,  who  been  deacribed  to  wearineaa,  there  could  hardly  hare  boen 
not  harm  him.”  I  haat  lived  in  the  daya  of  proacription,  ahouldat  not  won  found  a  aurer  recipe  for  calling  forth  thoae  hearty  peala  of 

“  Thou  ahalt  not  eacape  ao  eaaily,”  retorted  the  other,  der  at  any  thing.”  laughter,  which  are  the  only  decent  chime  for  the  firat  of 


making  a  paaa  at  him.  In  an  inatant  the  aword  of  Varua 
waa  in  the  air. 


Varua  replied  not.  And  when,  after  a  brief  pauae,  he  January,  than  in  the  bumoroua  aketches  before  ua.  The 
at  laat  apoke,  it  waa  with  calmneaa.  *•  1  pray  thee,  good  diahea  in  “the  Heada  of  the  People,*’  ii  ia  true,  are  fewer 


**  When  thou  art  aober,”  aald  Bibullua,  “  we  will  talk  Peteliua,  leave  me.” 


in  number  than  the  quantity  uaually  prevented  at  other 


nx>re  of  thia.  Thy  father  waa  my  friend  ;  for  hia  aake,  I  ”  Aa  thou  wilt ;  but  what  meaaage  shall  I  bear  to  Iras  V’  comic  banquets,  but  they  are  also  more  aavoury,  and  can- 

pardon  thee — Farewell.”  “  Say  anything  ;  but  leave  me  now.”  not  fail  to  prove  acceptable  to  all  thoae  who  can  relish  wit 

The  reflections  of  Varua,  aa  his  reason  returned,  con.  The  first  act  of  Varua  waa  to  seek  the  house  of  Sya-  of  the  beat  class.  The  wood  cuts  are  all  excellent.  Some 

vinced  him  of  the  wrong  he  had  done  the  veteran.  Bi-  enes.  Ashe  emerged  into  the  dark,  narrow  street,  the  of  them  having  a  dash  of  drollery  about  them,  which  ia  in- 
buUus  had  been  the  companion  of  hia  father;  he  it  was  cool,  refreshing  breeze  was  welcome  to  bis  throbbing  finitely  ludicrous.  The  lawyer’s  clerk  for  instance,  is 
who  had  firat  trained  him  in  those  manly  sports  which  temples,  and  for  a  moment,  a  ray  of  hope  inspired  him.  enough  to  make  a  monk  of  L.i  Trappe  break  his  vow  ol 
distinguished  the  youth  of  the  age,  and  from  him  he  had  He  had  proceeded  but  a  few  steps,  when  he  beard  a  loud  silence,  by  laughter  as  uncontrollable  as  it  would  be  rare, 
learned  his  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  war.  By  a  foolish  alarm  of  fire,  and  casting  hia  eye  towards  the  heavens.  And  now,  we  fancy  that  we  can  hear  the  impatient  rea- 
brawl  he  had  angered  his  best  friend.  Peteliua  affected  beheld  a  lurid  glare  reflected  in  the  sky.  The  city  soon  der  exclaim — “  Hold,  Mr.  Gravity  :  no  more  of  your  opi- 
to  laugh  at  their  adventure,  (though  a  strong  desire  for  became  alarmed,  and  thousands  were  speeding  towards  nions,  but  give  us  some  extracts.”  Certainly,  madam  ;  and 
revenge  burnt  fiercely  within  his  breast,)  and  sought,  with  the  conflagration.  He  was  borne  rapidly  on  by  the  more  too,  without  caring  one  maravedi  for  the  expense, 
gay  conversation,  to  divert  his  mind — but  in  vain.  When  crowd,  and  on  arriving  at  the  suburbs,  he  beheld  the  house  being  amply  rewarded  by  seeing  that  pretty  nether  lip  of 
Varus  entered  his  own  apartment,  everything  bore  a  of  Sysenes  enveloped  in  flames.  The  multitude  stood  yours  curling  with  pleasure,  and  redolent  of  smiles, 
gloomy  appearance.  A  solitary  taper  shed  its  feeble  ray  idly  looking  on,  none  venturing  to  approach  it.  As  Varus  Having  therefore  satisfied  the  orthodox  proprieties  of 
around ;  but  the  light  was  so  dim,  that  scarce  an  object  was  hastening  to  the  spot,  he  felt  himself  suddenly  ar-  criticism,  and  cozily  slided  back  into  our  easy  slippers. 


could  be  distinctly  seen.  Ho  leaned  his  fevered  brow  rested  by  the  strong  arm  of  Bibullus. 


we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  adorn  our  pages  with  a  sketch 


upon  his  hand,  and  the  thoughts  of  Arsino i  rushed  forth,  <.  not  hold  me,  old  man,  I  will  save,  or  perish  with  specimen  of  the  letter- 


like  importunate  vietters,  upon  his  mind.  At  that  mo-  them.' 


inent,  his  eye  rested  upon  a  scroll  of  papyrus  which  lay  «  Ragj,  boy,  forbear !  you  go  to  certain  destruction.”  epicure,  in  tne  siriliing  and  becoming  altitude  we 

upon  the  table.  He  opened  it — it  was  from  Arsinoc.  n  Unhand  me,  or,  by  the  Gods,  I’ll  cleave  thee  down.”  assume,  when  sitting  at  the  table  of  hit 

“Varus,”  it  began,  “I  do  not  blame  thee.  Thou  He  broke  from  Bibullus,  and  soon  gained  the  portal,  friends,  and  surrounded  by  the  glitter  and  refinement  of 
couldst  not  have  known  the  heart  thou  bast  wounded,  or  which  he  found  closed ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  repeat-  ''f®-  choice  has  been  guided  by  our  knowledge 

thou  wouldst  not  so  lightly  have  betrayed  its  confidence  ed  efforts,  that  it  was  forced.  Varus  entered  the  burning  ®f  'I*®  individual  so  gracefully  held  up  to  view  :  for  there 
1  wish  the  blow  had  been  less  sudden,  but  it  matters  not;  house,  and  called  loudly  upon  Sysenes.  The  name  was  **  no  caricature  in  the  picture.  Often  have  our  legs  crossed 
— it  was  my  destiny.  .Mlhough  we  meet  no  more,  yet,  in  echoed,  as  if  in  mockery,  through  the  empty  chambers,  i  each  other  under  the  same  mahogany,  and  wc  are  ready 

her  own  distant  land,  the  prayer  of  ArsinoS  will  rise  in  His  voice  became  hoarse  with  shouting,  but  no  one  an”  j  swear  to  his  identity  in  any  court  of  law  when  legally 

supplication  to  the  gods  for  thee.  If,  in  thy  more  happy  |  swered.  Convinced  that  the  house  was  tcnantless,  he  j  called  upon  to  substantiate  our  assertions  ;  and  now  we 

hours,  a  recollection  of  the  past  should  ever  cross  thy  i  strove  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  passed  rapidly  through  the  I  iceve  the  reader  to  laugh,  make  merry,  and  “drink  our 


press,  together  with  the  wood-cut  representing  that  amia¬ 
ble  epicure,  in  the  striking  and  becoming  attitude  we 
have  seen  him  assume,  when  sitting  at  the  table  of  hit 


mind,  she  asks  but  thy  remembrance.  Farewell.” 


burning  apartments,  and  had  nearly  gained  the  vestibule,  i  health  with  words  of  pleasant  cheer. 


The  bosom  of  Varus  heaved  at  he  read  the  scroll ;  fas-  j  when  a  falling  beam  felled  him  to  the  floor.  He  lay,  for 
cinated  by  the  beautiful  Iras,  he  had  flirted  on,  heedless  ■  a  few  moments,  insensible.  As  he  recovered,  a  dense 


THE  DINEK  OUT. 


cinated  by  the  beautitul  Iras,  he  had  flirted  on,  heedless  ■  a  few  moments,  insensible.  As  he  recovered,  a  dense  q'ljs  Dinkb-Out _ we  mean  the  kuifo-and-fork  pro¬ 

of  consequences,  never  for  a  moment  thinking  of  .\rsino“.  |  column  of  smoke  swept  through  the  apartment,  and  i^  fessor  with  a  good  and  wide  connexion — is  a  man  with- 

He  had  lived  in  a  constant  stale  of  excitement,  and  her  '  was  with  difficulty  he  breathed.  Fortunately,  a  current  .*  are  the  sources  of  human 

.  .  •  •  J  •  r  I  •  •  1  L  1  ,  •  ,  1-  •  •  1  anxiety  too  many  and  too  mysterious  for  us  to  fathom 

too  endearing  image  was  driven  from  bis  mind.  Now  he  j  of  air  for  a  moment  dispersed  it,  and  he  discovered  that  |  Uut  it  is  impossible  that  the  Diner-Out  can  feel  one  touch 

felt  as  if  he  had  suddenly  awoke  from  a  treacherous  !  he  was  near  the  entrance.  With  a  des|icratc  bound  he  i  of  mortal  misery:  steeped  in  the  gravies  of  his  neighbour 
dream,  and  for  the  first  time,  became  convinced  that  he  !  gained  the  portal ;  a  moment  after  the  roof  fell,  and  the  — fortified  with  the  venison  of  his  hundred  friends — en- 
L.  I  I.  ...  „  ,  .  c  .u  11  •  .w  1-  noblcJ.  yea,  sublimated  above  the  petty  accidents  of  this 

had  truly  loved.  flame,  burst  forth,  illuminating  the  surrounding  scene.  ..  men  call  earth.”  by  the  port,  champagne. 

He  threw  himself  upon  the  couch,  and  when,  at  last.  As  Varus  escajK-d  from  the  burning  house,  he  encoun-  and  burgundy,  of  his  best  and  dearest  acquaintance _ the 

sleep  visited  his  eyelids,  strange  visions  haunted  his  tered  Fetelius.  meaner  ills  of  this  life  fall  upon  him,  hiirtlcss  as  hail  upon 


burst  forth,  illuminating  the  surrounding  scene.  jTm  m;n  call  ean^  porrehampag::;: 

He  threw  himself  upon  the  couch,  and  when,  at  last.  As  Varus  escajK-d  from  the  burning  house,  he  encoun-  '  and  burgundy,  of  his  best  and  dearest  acquaintance _ the 

sleep  visited  his  eyelids,  strange  visions  haunted  his  tered  Fetelius.  j  meaner  ills  of  this  life  fall  upon  him,  hiirtlcss  as  hail  upon 

dream.  The  next  d.y  saw  him  not  out  of  hi.  own  “Thou  hast  foolishly  periled  thy  life;”  said  the  latter,  |  co”uiC‘ benevclcn«  oTS^^^ 

apartment,  and  though  he  received  rejiealed  messages knowest  thou  not  that  Sysenes  has  quitted  Tarsus’  |  and  liiightcst  of  the  world _ who  “give  dinners.”  He  is 

from  the  Triumvir,  he  went  not  forth  ;  even  the  invita-  !  The  house  was  doubtless  fired  by  his  order,  to  spite  the  I  once  the  child  and  glory  of  hospitality  ;  the  representa¬ 
tion.  of  Ira.  were  unheeded.  He  was,  however,  visited  j  Triumvir.”  I-’"*  rnibiHlimenl  of  every  table-cloth  virtue.  He  i,  a 

.  ^  .  I  living  aiicl  increat>ing  evidence  of  the  goodness  ot  out 

by  retelius.  j  “Quitted  Tarsus !”  I  cotnmoii  nature  t  a  prize  bi|.ed,  fed  upon  the  oil  and 

“  Why,  Varus, exclaimed  the  latter,  “  what  ails  llice  !  |  “  Ay,  and  for  ever ;  ’tls  rumoured  he  has  crossed  the  j  honeycakes  of  his  liberal  fellow-man. 

Cannot  the  charms  of  the  Egyptian  woo  thee  from  the  |  desert  ”  objected  by  some  niean-snuleJ  wretch, 

L  L  I  «  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ..n  .  .  .  content  to  feed  on  figs,  penny-rolls,  and  sprine-water— 

solitude  of  thine  own  chamber  !  pale  and  haggard  from  recent  suffering,  and  almost  fo,  vre  have  lieanl  of  aueti  monsters— that  the  Diner-Out 

1  pray  thee,  Peteliua,  cease  thy  urging.  I  cannot  go  ,  ff^ojied  with  disappointment.  Varus  gained  his  apart-  has  no  household  gods!  Ha!  ha!  has  he  not  ?  “  Bel- 

forth  to-day.”  j  ment.  He  calletl  wildly  upon  Enas,  a  Parthian  slave,  ‘er.’.’ «»>* ‘h®  fallow,  with  a  starv^  look  of  would- 

“  The  lovely  Iras  will  be  in  despair,  and  tlie  feast  will  I  bid  him  prepare  horses  st  daybreak  the  next  morning.  hearth.Than  S.n.  at'lhe 'boards  of  ihe'ri'ch*’’  ‘’llungrv 
lack  iu  brigUteat  oraament.'*  Whilher  goeat  thou  T”  aaid  the  alfrighted  clave.  reader!  give  no  ear  to  such  hypocruv — trust  not  thiii- 

“  Tell  me,  Peteliua,  haat  thou,  within  iheae  four  daya,  ujo  the  desert,  Enai,  to  the  desertV  chapped  temperance ;  but  glance  at  the  n>sy,  aiiining  face 

visited  the  house  of  Sysenes ’  End  of  Chsoier  II  —survey  the  alidominou.  dignity  of  our  hero,  and  Ulicve 


lack  its  brightest  ornament.” 

“  Tell  me,  Pelelius,  hast  thou,  within  these  four  days, 
visited  the  house  of  Sysenes 

“Thou  art  dreaming,  Varus,  to  ask  me  so  strange  a 
question.  Knowest  thou  not  that  be  hath  fallen  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  Triumvir!” 


cuou,  v^uapyerw.  I  in  the  Diner-Out ! 

trvTnVnv  'I'MW  Pt'nPi  v  “The  Diner-Out  hat  no  household  gods!”  All  the 

HEADS  Of  1  HE  1  tOI  LE.  better  for  him  :  he  is  not  called  upon  to  sweat  and  labour 

Or  all  the  merry  offerings  that  have  decked  our  editorial  for  daily  offerings  of  meat  and  drink — the  said  household 


“What  savest  thou’  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of ;  table,  since  the  first  shadow  of  holly-bough  reminded  us  o’®**  ®'*'’’"rous,  most  constant,  in  their  calls 

.  .  L  r  .  ...L  II  .  r  U  but,  turning  from  his  own 

the  Triumvir!  ’  of  the  approach  of  the  year  1839,  “  The  Heads  of  the  j  unconsecrated  hearth,  quitting  his  cold,  unguarded  fire- 

”Ay,  and  it  is  well  for  him,  if  he  be  not  proscribed  .  People,”  just  “taken  off"  in  London  by  Quizzfizz,  and  side,  the  Diner-Out  spreatls  me  his  cloth  in  the  midst  of  a 
already.”  imported  into  this  country  by  Wilev  &  Putnam,  is  per-  hundred  worship{>ers,  having  the  choice  of  a  hundred 

,1  wu  1  u  •  .k-  in  '  k  .k  ■  •  -u.  •  ■  t  1  J  ij  I  temples,  wherein  he  may  perform  with  fullest  ceremonv 

When  ’  how  IS  this  ,  baps  the  most  irresistibly  comical.  Indeed,  seldom  do  we  f,,,  social  devotions.  “Away  with  the  bigotry  of  knife 

Why,  the  freedman,  Minas,  took  a  fancy  to  his  fine  j  remember  to  have  seen  the  common  scenes  of  life,  and  and-fork,”  cries  our  Diner-Out ;  and  as  that  wise  pbiloso 
villa,  and  pleasant  gardens,  and  as  Antony  could  deny  him  [  “the  Little  Ways  of  Men”  shown  under  an  aspect  so  ori-  pber.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  made  it  his  lioaal,  that  he  could 
nothing,  Sysenes  ha.  received  orfer.  to  quit  Tarsus  ”  j  ginal  atui  diverting  ;  and  partieaUrly  in  these  day.  of  ex-  DmepOut’!li!!i»ifc^rilI“^e“tni^^^^^  he.“iS  wd 
•'  And  to  gratify  a  freedman,  he  would  ruin  Sysenes  j  haustion — when  every  thing  animate  and  inanimate,  has  the  magtianimity  of  his  digestion,  by  partaking  of  pilau 


with  Mahomet,  or  roaat  kid  and  piatachio-nuta  with  ara  the  diainitiea  who  never  apoil  their  plump,  ripe  apple  theaeinattera,  wantinj  theed|eofperaoi»ality,  caat  wenad 
Kothachild.  Nay,  were  it  pouible  that  the  Wandering  cheeka,  by  drawing  long  facea  at  an  empty  grate;  who  the  Diner-Oot  a  halo  of  cheap  bomour,  and  go  to  tl»  auan 
Jew  could  put  up  for  a  day  at  either  the  Clarendon  or  the  never  blow  their  naila  in  pililcea  January,  and  aometimea  ef  hia  character  aa  a  good-natured  and  agreeabta  mIIo^ 
Crown-and-Anchor,  our  Diner-Out  would  exhibit  hia  tri-  trench  upon  good  mannera,  by  mattering  an  oath  at  the  He  moat  ahnn  acandal  aa  it  were  gariic.^  If  any  of  tM 
umph  over  vulgar  prejudicea,  by  “  cutting  the  atranger’a  unaccomniod.iting  coal- merchant.  Cheap  ia  the  furniture  party  indulge  in  picking  holea  in  the  good  namea  of  their 
mutton  !”  of  the  Diner-Out,  moderate  hia  rent ;  and  if  few  hia  aym-  frienda  and  acquainUnce— a  moat  common  and  moot  a^ 

“  The  Diner-Out  hat  no  houaehold  goda !”  We  return  pathiea,  few  hia  wanta.  Our  Diner-Out — he  ia  ninety-  cial  paatime — the  Diner-Out  muat  keep  a  curb  upon  hia 
to  thia  icurvy  charge,  that  we  may  ahow  the  felicity  of  nine  timea  in  the  hundred  a  bachelor,  either  on  a  broken  tongue  ;  and,  if  impoaaible  to  divide  off  into  converaation 

the  Diner-Out  to  conaiat  in  what  ia  fooliahly  conaidered  income,  or  on  a  property  from  the  firat  but  amall — having  with  hia  neighbour,  muat  throw  himaelf  upon  the  olivea, 

hia  deaolate  condition.  Houaehold  goda  are  divinitiea  of  no  apouae,  no  children,  muat  pay  aomewhat  for  outdoor  the^bj  indicating  hia  want  of  intereat  in  the  immedit^ 
a  moat  tyrannical  character  ;  Mumbo  Jumbo  and  the  Blue  luzuriea.  Unbleat  with  the  aoft  endearing  voice  of  wife  aubject,  ai^  hia  peace  with  all  the  world.  Let  acandal 
Monkey  are  not  half  au  ravenoua,  require  not  aacrificea  of  at  home,  he  ia  compelled  to  throw  himaelf  upon  the  take  the  higheet  pitch,  let  bright  and  burning  jeeta  abound, 

*0  terrible  a  kind,  aa  at  timea  do  theae  houaehold  goda —  opera;  having  no  children  to  feed,  clothe,  and  tend  to  tk*  Diner-Out  muat  naver  aeero_  to  enjoy  the  fun:  aa 

theae  domeatic  prettincaaea — wreathed,  in  the  pagea  of  tchool,  he  may  be  laviah  in  hia  lova  of  white  kid.  Ho  though  ha  liatened  to  the  drolleriea  of  Malaya  or 
poeta  and  novciiata,  with  immortal  roaea,  and  having  aa-  geta  a  dignity  out  of  hia  bachelorahip  ;  and  wanting  the  neae,  he  may  auryay  tha  apeakara  with  a  mild  benignitv  (rf 
l^ta  innocent  and  beautiful  aa  the  facea  of  cherubim,  a weet  religion  of  fire-aide  divinitiea,  weara  many  coata  in  look;  but  for  their  word^  for  the  edifying  nmtter  of  their 
Such,  however,  are  their  holyday  decorationa — their  feaat-  Regent  Street.  “  Houaehold  goda !”  aaid  Jack  Smellfeaat,  apeech,  that  muat  ba  to  him  as  an  unknown  tongue.  At 
(lay  looka — when  the  steam  of  the  kitchen  rises  around  the  other  day — Smellfeaat,  be  it  known,  ia  a  Diner-Out  of  such  timea,  an  innocent  suckling,  smiling  at  the  cowvola- 
ihem,  anil  hangs  like  beads  of  honey-dew  upon  their  tarn-  some  distinction — “  Household  goda  !  Pooh  ! — I  keep  a  tiona  and  the  cotoura  of  a  nest  of  anakes,  must  ba  our 
plea.  Tlieae  are  the  household  goda  of  the  rich— theae  horse.”  Diner-Out.  He  may  crack  nuts,  whilst  dinner-givaraand 

common  men  crack  reputations.  Nor  let  the  young  Diner- 
Out  believe  fur  a  moment  that  such  moderation  will  ba  loat 
upon  the  influential  persona  of  the  party  ;  if  not  at  tha 
tima,  they  are  certain  next  day  to  ramember  the  good-nn- 
agreeable  fellow,  Smellfeaat ;”  or,  if  hia 
worthy  i^ualitiea  be  quoted  by  another,  they  will,  from  tbs 
'■  Eumfl  recollection  of  his  meekness,  promptly  and  fervently  eor- 

roborate  the  good  report  of  his  knife-and-fork  virtoes. 

■81^1  ijn  ,1,,,  Tha  wisdom  of  silence,  and  a  good  digestion,  are  aMoag 

, j  I  I '^,.||  jujj  y  I  j,| ;  the  brightest  qualifications  of  a  regular  Diner-Out. 

PiR  fAV  '  I  ''  II  ii'llf  irl/il  Diner-Out  may  sing  :  that  is,  if  he  sing  not  too 

i'  '  |1|| |  nl||||l  I  well,  to  give  offence  to  dinner-givers  who  sin|  sxtrsmsly 

l|  '  iiij  I  |j|niw||  |fl|  well  themselves,  and  thus,  by  an  injudicious  display  sf  bfe 

I  |ffl|  iS  talent,  injure  his  connexion.  Hence,  he  may  sing,  pro- 

1 1  l  Ullulpp  k  ,  vided  he  sing  small.  He  may  also  imiute  Lo^on  actors, 

'•  ^||u  ||w|  II  llll  Ij  i  crow  like  a  cock,  pip#  like  a  bullfinch,  or  bray  like  an  ass, 

||nil|  IHm  <•  ^  occasion  may  serve,  and  as  ha  may  be  solicited  to  air 

v|Bjl  pi  III  |h  || ,  his  merits.  He  must,  however,  by  all  his  hopes  of  bis 

^  ll  neighbour’s  knives  and  forks,  take  especial  care  that  be 

^  ^  s\  U  never  attempt  to  force  a  hearing.  If  converaation  taka  a 

-  tol  '«  !'  political  turn,  he  must  be  dumb  as  an  oyster — the  reason 

V  -  I V  i  '  \B>  1  11  **  Ultra-Whig  on  his  right  has  a  name  for 

®  1  1  M  llil  '  champagne;  whilst  the  old  Tory  opposite  is  glorified  by 

WillU  I  The  Diner-Out  must  make  himself  an  especial  favourits 

ill  house:  to  bar  he  must  appaar  a  pat- 

ii  i  — ***  excallent  person — a  virtuous  aleven-o’cloek 

individual,  with  the  profoundeat  admiration  of  that  moat 
I  ennobling,  moat  excellent,  and  most  intellectual  of  all  hu- 

M>  '1  ’  instUutiona,  the  institution  of  marriage  ;  failing  not 

^  k  I  to  make  it  understood,  that  blighted  hopes,  in  the  morning 

^  1  1  n  doomed  him  to  the  withering  state 

If  A  1  The  Diner-Out  must  have  a  moat  passionata  lova  for 

T' inltfii ~  liA ^ w  children.  He  must  so  comport  himself  that  whan  bis 

P  **'"'**  ■  name  shall  be  announced  every  child  in  the  mansion  shall 

-  f  .|ilP - -  set  up  a  yell — a  scream  of  rapture — ahall  ruah  to  him — 

pull  hia  coat-tails — climb  on  bis  back — twist  their  finms 

The  Diner-Out  is,  certainly,  the  pro.e.aor  of  what  may  fore  be  his  study  to  display  a  certain  good-natured  dull-  i**  hair— snatch  hia  watch  from  bis  pocket ;  ai>d,  whilst 

be  conaidered  one  of  the  most  difficult  arts  of  life.  This  ness,  an  amiability  that  ahall  make  him  repress  the  bright-  i^*"d  bis  super-Saxony — load  bis  shoulders — unenii 

fact  is  proved  by  the  hundreds  who,  i’.,  this  glorious  Lon-  eat  jest  that  ever  fell  from  human  lips,  if  by  any  possibility  bis  wig — and  threaten  instant  destruction  to  his  rapaatar, 
don,  flourish  for  a  season  or  two,  and  then,  like  swallows,  the  unuttered  joke  could  be  thought  to  tell  against  one  of  I  Diner-Out  must  stifle  the  agony  at  hia  heart  and  bis 
go  no  man  knows  whither.  the  party  ;  that  one,  it  may  be,  happening  to  posaeaa  the  I  pocket,  and  to  the  feebly  expreaaed  fears  of  the  mamma. 

Dining  out  being,  in  these  days,  one  of  the  most  pro-  noblest  kitchen — the  moat  glorious  cellar ;  and  therefore  ‘  ‘‘®^*^**'*  trimbleaome,”  the  Diner-Out  must 

ntable  of  the  arts  and  seicnces,  we  shall  consider  our-  to  be  conciliated  by  a  meek  politeness,  an  attentive  nr-  call  into  every  corner  of  hia  fece  a  look  of  the  rot^aerapbic 
lalves  in  the  gratifying  light  of  public  benefactors,  if,  banity,  that  ahall  ensure  the  Diner-Out  a  future  summons  delight,  and  with  a  very  chuckle,  Mura  tlie  anxious  parant 
from  the  practice  of  a  Diner-Out,  distinguished  in  the  art  to  hia  table  :  fur  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Diner-  **  little  rogues  are  charming  !” 
for  many  years,  we  give  a  few  hints  to  those  of  our  fellow-  Out,  while  apparently  enjoying  the  delights  of  the  repast.  There  are,  however,  bouses — pUca  of  desolat^ ! — in 
men,  who,  like  ourselves,  look  upon  dinner  to  be  the  most  and  its  after  ease  and  hilarity,  is,  indeed,  labouring  to  ex-  '>*hich  there  are  no  children.  In  this  case,  tbe  Diner-Oot 
important  incident  in  the  whole  mortal  four-and-twenty  tend  his  connexion.  He  ia  not  asked  to  grace  a  board  on  roust  lova  the  dog.  When  wa  tay  love  tha  dog,  wa  do  not 
hours  ;  its  value  and  baauty  still  increasing  with  the  tbe  strength  of  a  new  picture — a  wonderful  poem — a  gal-  roean  that  he  must  simply  express  a  liking  for  dogs  in 
smallness  of  its  cost  to  the  diner.  We  entreat  our  read-  »anic,  man-eating,  man-slaying  novel,  or  the  discovery  of  ]  ganersi;  but  that  he  must,  in  tha  moat  ucequiyoeal,  in 
ers  to  pause  and  contemplate  the  subject  with  a  serious-  new  self-supplying  sugar-tongs,  or  for  the  great  merit  of  j  liveliaet  manner,  display  an  aflcction — a  passion — for 
aess  and  attention  of  a  more  solemn  and  more  intent  de-  having  lived  with  tbe  Esquimaux  on  walrus-flesh  and  j  houaa :  be  it 

tcription  than  any  they  may  devote  to  the  minor  morals  :  train-oil :  our  Diner-Out  feasts  not  upon  any  such  adven-  I  *  Mastiff,  greyhoiwd,  iuon;:rsl  gnm, 

people,  of  really  very  respectable  substance  and  standing,  titiuue,  any  such  accidental,  principle,  but  upon  higher  I  Hound  or  apaaiel,  lurch  or  lym,  * 

doing  excellently  well  without  morals;  whilst  there  is  desserts;  yes,  he  obtains  bis  turtle  and  burgundy  from  >  Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail,” 

much  ignominy  in  tha  squalid  fact  of  doing  without  a  worthier,  from  more  lasting  causes  ;  for  in  a  very  flutter  |  the  Diner-Out  rouat  take  the  creature  to  hia  baari,  and 
dinner.  To  dine  well,  is,  in  the  very  largest  acceptation  of  **  delight,”  he  helps  any  and  every  lady  and  gentleman  |  love  it  a  little  less — and  only  a  littia — than  its  mieticsa 
of  the  phrase,  to  live  well.  to  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  and  with  a  stereotype  smile  upon  I  and  its  master.  If  there  be  no  dog,  the  Diner-Out  must 

The  Diner-Out  mutt  be  a  man  of  very  moderate  humour  his  face,  is  at  a  moment’a  notice  prepared  to  be  “  but  too  '  love  the  cat,  perfaape  of  the  .kngola  or  the  l*sraian  kind, 
—of  the  most  temperate  and  considerate  wit.  It  must  he  hapiiy”  to  "take  wine”  with  all  the  world.  |  and  a  favourite  with  the  family  ;  (if,  indeed,  simple  man 

his  first  study  to  obtain  and  keep  the  character  of  a  good-  The  Diner-Out  must  never  be  known  to  utter  a  brilliant '  and  wife  are  to  be  dignified  with  that  moat  delicioua  of 
natured  fellow,  a  most  agreeable  companion,  at  the  same  witticism  at  the  cost  of  any  dinner-giver.  The  people  ;  English  collectives.)  Should  there  be  no  cat — (brwaUke, 
time  rendering  it  impossible  for  those  who  praise  him  to  will  laugh  heartily  at  the  time  ;  but  they  will  all  remem-  t  in  this  our  manual,  to  provide  for  even  extreme  caaea 
tell  the  why  or  the  wherefore.  We  know  that  certain  her  that  the  Diner-Out  wears  a  dangerous  weapon  ;  and  :  tbe  Diner-Out  must  find  a  resource  in  the  parrot;  if  uo 
wags  have  blazed  and  coruscated  for  a  season  or  two  at  a  wits,  like  drunken  men  with  swords,  sre  apt  to  draw  their  |  parrot,  in  tbe  canary  ;  if  no  canary,  in  the  goldfinch  or 
few  tables  where  are  to  be  found  the  first  delicacies  of  tbe  steel  upon  their  tiest  acquaintance.  He  may,  at  certain  i  linnet ;  if,  however,  there  be  neither  beast  nor  bird  to  ao- 
saason,  whether  ot  bird  or  beast,  vegetable  or  man  ;  the  pauses,  venture  a  conundrum,  or  relata  the  last  Yankee  ex-  i  gage  his  sifections,  the  Diner-Out  must  fell  in  k>vn  with 
first  pine-spple  or  the  last  author  ;  but  thesa  wits  are  but  a^geration  from  the  papers  ;  or  if  he  have  genius  tuffi-  I  the  china,  or  any  movaabla  to  wbicii,  aa  ba  may  speedily 


for  a  few  invitations  ;  the  regular  professional  Diner-Out,  cient,  he  may  himself  make  two  or  three,  swearing  by  the  j  learn  by  hi 
and  it  is  of  him  we  speak,  ia  for  all  cloths.  It  must  there-  way  that  be  has  read  them  "in  some  obscure  print of  couise, 


his  sagacity,  the  lady  of  tha  house  shall — afeer. 


her  hnabend — be  moot  attached. 


z 
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THE  EXPOSITOR. 


knew  an  illuatrioua  Dinar-Out— to  ba  aura  ba  waa  a  geni- 
■a  ! — took  bfty  dinoara  a-yrar  from  una  (amity  :  and 
wbyl  He  bad  contrived  to  become  despcralaly  cnaniour«d 
with  the  drawing-room  fire-irona  ;  by  aome  ^roit  ineana, 
if  a  aUaager  were  preaent,  alwaya  M  tbe  conversation  to 
them,  and  thus  elicited,  from  one  of  the  itouaeltoUl,  a  le¬ 
gend  of  the  family,  in  which  the  courage  of  the  mother — 
at  lha  time  a  delicate  and  lovely  creature  of  little  more 
than  nioetcen — waa  moat  extraordinarily  displayeu  ;  the 
airgin  defending  herself  with  only  a  poker  from  tbe  ad- 


tban  a  good-tempered  creature  t  Can  he  have  one  spot  in 
his  heart  touched  with  uncharitableness — with  malice — 
with  envy  of  dinner-giving  man  1  Indigestion  rosy  come 
upon  him  ;  the  gout  may,  sometimes,  make  him  scream ; 
but,  when  misanthropic,  discontented  folks  speak  of  tbe 
frailties  of  human  nature,  of  the  meanness  and  cruelly  of 
this  sometimes  mean  and  cruel  world,  our  Diner-Out  will, 
with  an  inetfable  look  of  charily,  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
belly,  and  seriously  avow  his  conviction  that  all  men  are 


detained  by  foul  winds,  we  can  only  give  a  summary  of 
foreign  aflairs,  such  as  we  find  it  in  the  English  papers  of 
the  day. 

Tbe  Ijondon  papers  are  full  of  bitter  animadversion  on 
the  subject  of  l,ord  Durham’s  conduct  in  Canada,  and  the 
proclamation  issued  by  bit  Lordship  on  resigning  the  reins 
of  government.  The  ministerial  pres.s  censures  in  no 


sanoes  of  a  strange  unarmed  man,  generally  believed  to  |  of  milk  and  honey.'  He  will  avow,  with  almost  a  grateful 
he  a  burglar,  but  by  the  lady  herself  suspected  to  be  some-  |  tear  sUnding  in  each  eye,  that  he  has  lived  and  dined  forty 
thing  conaiderably  worse.  Wo  are  convinced  that  we  do  |  — fiftv — sixiv— years,  and  therefore  “  ought  to  know. ' 


Bot  err,  and  we  state  tbe  fact  f«ir  the  advantage  and  in¬ 
struction  of  all  Dinera-Out,  when  we  assure  the  reader 
that  the  sagacious  Marrowmouth  dined  olf  that  drawing- 


■ltd  that  the  world  itself  is  a  world  j  measured  terms  the  abandonment  of  bis  post  as  a  hasty 

i  step  unworthy  of  his  great  reputation,  and  the  organs  of 
the  conservative  party  are  equally  loud  in  their  denuncia¬ 


tions,  pronouncing  the  state  paper,  as  arguing  an  entire 


And  wherefore  this  charily  1 — wherefore  this  philan¬ 
thropic  softness  !  Why,  to  our  Diner-Out,  all  men — at  ■  .  ,  .•  i  •  i  i_i-  l  i  • 

leas?,  all  hi.  connexiot.l  which  of  course  contain  all  the  i 


tiful.  Jjet  tike  faces  of  his  friends  pass  before  bis  mental  |  two  fires.  Lord  Durham  will  have  no  cause  to  be  dissatis- 
vision  :  they  are  not  the  face,  of  men-the  visage,  of 

mere  humanity ;  no !  they  are  fantastically,  yet  withal  I  .  •  ,  ,  ,  , 

delightfully,  merged  into  the  aspects  of  kitchen  and  cellar  j  than  with  altered,  and  even  with  angry  feelings  upon 
comforts  The  Diner-Out  conjures  to  bis  mental  eye  the  some  of  his  most  attached  and  long  respected  political 
countenance  of  his  dear  friend  Tissue,  the  banker  ;  is  it 
the  countenance  of  Tissue  ?  No!  but  a  iiindan  aiix  truces, 
upon  the  banker’s  shoulders  ;  Tissue  having  been  for 
years  immortalized  fur  his  turkeys  with  truffles.  The 
thoughts  of  our  Diner-Out  wander  to  Ledgerly,  the  Indian 
merchant ;  when  up  starts  Ledgerly,  with  a  face  distorted 
to  something  very  like  a  haunch  of  venison.  Again,  our 
Diner-Out  has  grateful  recollections  of  Moidore,  the  great 
bill-discounter :  enter  .Moidore,  with  his  square  head 
shooting  up  into  a  'oottle,  whereon  Chateaux  Margaux  is 
most  legibly  emblazoned.  Thus,  with  our  Diner-Out,  his 
biped  friends  are  but  the  types  of  better  things.  He 
knows  the  names  af  Tissue,  of  I^edgerly,  and  of  Moidore ; 
but  they  are  endeared  to  him  by  their  association  with  tur¬ 
key,  venison,  and  glorious  wine. 

We  have  ten  sons  ;  and  thrice  a  day  say  we,  to  each 
and  all  of  them,  “Bovs,  be  Dinebs-Oot!” 


toom  poker  fifty  times  per  annum.  Yea,  fifty  times.  Now,  I  world — are  associated  with  something  luscious  and  beau-  j  the  quarter  whence  it  emanated.  Standing  thus  between 

ha,  indeed,  must  be  unworthy  of  the  trade  of  dining  out,  j . 

who  cannot  find  aomelbing  like  a  |H>ker  in  every  noine- 

staad. 

Tbe  Diner-Out  must  take  every  epportunity  of  inainua- 
Ung  a  knowledge  of  hia  high  connexions,  if  he  really 
and  truly  know  no  Dukes,  he  must  manage  to  make  a  few 
for  bis  especial  acquaintance.  The  intimacy — though  it 
only  amouiHste  that  of  touching  bats — will  give  a  certain 
glory  to  the  DMor-Out ;  the  lower  be  condescends  to  feed, 
the  greater  the  lualra  ha  brings  with  him.  There  was 
SilvsrproDgs — only  second  to  Marrowmouth — who  always 
came  inlo  plebeian  dinnar-pertica  quite  warm  from  tbe 
ehake  of  hand  of  a  Marquis.  He,  of  course,  brought  with 
him  aomething  of  tbe  latent  heat  of  aristocracy,  aomelbing 
that  made  the  visiting  eommouera — ws  mean  the  merely 
eeapeeiabla  people — very  often  take  wine  with  Silver- 
prongs,  end,  on  retiring  to  tbe  drawing-room,  smilingly 
bops  for  the  cultivation  of  hia  acquaintance.  There  is 
another  point  to  l>e  impressed  upon  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  Diner-Out.  If  ha  visit  families  who  have  a  great 
eaneration  for  the  hterary  character — we  have  already 
said  that  we  like  to  provide  for  extreme  cases — be  must 
be  hand-in-glove  with  every  illustrious  son  of  pen-in-ink 
with  which  these  porcupine  tim<:s  abound.  If,  on  the 
other  aide,  any  part  of  bis  connexion  lies  among  serious  | 
familice — and  we  have  heard  of  such  who,  when  they  con-  | 
descend  to  dine,  make  dinner  a  most  devout  piece  of  busi¬ 
ness — our  Diner-Out  uuat  speak  of  proof  impressions  of 
portraits  from  the  ‘-Evangelical  Magazine,”  sent  to  him 
with  the  autograph  complimenta  of  the  originals. 

The  Diner-Out  must  pay  particular  attention  to  that 

Ertion  of  hia  wardrobe  wbk'h  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
iproseaaion — his  dinner-suit  must  be  faultless  :  he  must 
base  tbe  last  fold — the  last  wrinkle — the  earliest  iiitelli- 
geooa  of  enlarged  cufla — of  coat-tails  narrowed  or  widen- 
M-  -of  trousers  gathered  in,  or  rendered  more  expansive  ; 
and,  in  these  da)  a,  he  must  not  fail  to  let  hia  “  wit,'*  like 
Larerdinf't,  in  Eletcber’a  old  play, 

“  Lie  in  a  ten-pound  waistcoat.” 

A  few  fathoms  of  gold-chain,  with  diamonds  (if  to  be  had) 
for  ahirt-buttona,  and  as  many  rings  on  hia  fingers  as  a 
rattle-snake  has  in  its  tail,  are,  to  the  Diner-Out,  almost 
indispensable  He  is  scarcely  fit  for  decent  company,  if 
he  do  not  appear  as  though  he  had  come  from  a  sitting  for 
the  sweetmeat  portrait  of  a  gentleman  to  the  “  World  of 
Fashion." 

We  have,  we  trust,  rematered  the  principal  reqoiaites 
for  a  professional  Diner-Out ;  a  character,  as  we  humbly 
conceive,  blessed  beyond  bis  fellow-men,  inasmuch  as  he 
may  be  said  to  walk  through  life  upon  a  dining-room  car- 
pet,  seeing  the  best  part  of  human  nature— for  surely  man 
never  so  unreservedly  displays  “the  silver  lining”  of  hit 
aool  as  at,  and  after,  dinner — and  judging  of  the  world  in 
jta  happiest  and  moat  benevolent  momenta. 

Dinner ! — a  word  that  to  tens  of  tbouaanda  of  men  is 
Msociated  with  anxieties,  and  fears,  and  carking  cares — a 
word,  involving  butchers’  bills,  fishmongers’  bills,  bills  of 
hwkera,  bill*  of  brewers,  bills  miscellaneous,  not  safely  to 
be  thougbi  of  at  the  time  of  shaving — all  these  hard  and 
stern  realuies  are  to  the  Diner-Out  nothing  more  than  fic¬ 
tions  ;  things  that  be  has  heard  of,  but  never  known. 

What  I*  the  butcher  to  the  Diner-Out!  No  other  than 
tbe  executioner  to  tbe  cook — the  cut-throat  to  tbe  kitchen 
The  fishmonger  is  a  kind  of  benevolent  Triton  ;  a  crea- 
tare  bringing  the  treasures  of  the  deep  to  earth,  for  the 
especial  gratification  of  our  hero ;  he  vends  turbot,  crimps 
kkale,  for  the  palate  of  our  Diner-Out,  who  eats  in  happy 

r trance  of  a  future  call.  I'he  wine-merchant  is  to  him 
genial  and  generous  vassal  of  Bacchus — the  cup-bear¬ 
er  deputed  by  the  glorious  god — calling  men  to  drink  and 
Bever  bringing  in  the  score.  The  gardener,  who  raises 
peas  at  only  fiva  guineas  par  quarter-peck,  and  flings  pine¬ 
apples  at  the  hand  of  holly-crowned  Christmas,  what  is 
be  to  tbe  Diner-Oet,  but  the  aervitor  of  plenty — of  plenty 
in  her  most  luscious  and  delightful  aspect  ? 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  the  Diner-Out  can  be  otherwise 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

O.  G.  W.  has  been  received  ;  his  communication  never 
reached  us  until  Wednesday  last ;  and  that  is  the  best 
apology  we  can  give  for  not  noticing  it  sooner. 

We  disagree  in  toto  with  the  opinion  of  “  Anti  Dra- 
maticus,”  and  cannot  therefore  give  insertion  to  hia  curious 
disquisitions  on  the  subject  he  has  wasted  so  much  thought, 
and  not  a  little  of  asperity  :  our  answer  to  him  is  briefly 
this  : — bow  could  the  sacred  doctriues  of  the  cross  during 
that  important  crisis  of  modem  history,  when  tbe  mind  of 
Europe  was  in  a  state  of  second  childhood,  had  not  the 
pious  portion  of  the  clergy  bailed  with  devout  juy  the 
revival  of  the  drama,  and  availed  themselves  of  its  resusci* 
lalion,  as  a  gulden  opportunity  for  riveting  more  strongly 
on  the  heart  of  man  their  own  spiritual  influence  !  How 
could  the  strong  religious  enthusiasm,  which  the  earliest 
crusades  spread  through  tha  whole  Christian  world,  and 
which  finally  seized  on  all  orders  of  men,  have  found  means 
to  communicate  its  salutary  influence  on  tbe  universal 
ir.  .id,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  drama  1  The 
doctrines  of  Christianity  might  have  been  preached  un¬ 
heard  and  in  vain ;  but  tbe  beautiful,  the  striking,  the 
tender,  the  appalling  facta  of  scriptural  history,  came  home 
to  the  simplest  understandings,  and  touched  the  rudest 
hearts  when  addressed  to  the  sight  as  well  as  to  the 
hearing. 

Persons  residing  in  the  country  will  be  punctually 'served 
with  this  paper,  by  sending  their  subacriptiona  in  advance 
to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor,  114  Nassau-street. — Terms 
Four  Dollars  in  advance. 

All  communications  on  business  must  be  potl  paid. 


connexions. 

It  also  appears  th.it  the  British  Government  have  sent 
a  fleet  to  the  South  America  coast ;  upon  which  some  of 
the  French  Journals  launched  out  into  all  aorta  of  ridiculous 
conjectures ;  and  in  order  to  allay  these  misconceptions 
the  Morning  Chronicle  comes  out  with  a  pompous  para¬ 
graph,  begging  to  assure  his  lively  and  imaginative  neigh¬ 
bours  that  the  English  fleet,  which  has  proceeded  to  South 
America,  haa  done  so  with  the  most  friendly  intentions  ; 
and  that  Mr.  Packenham  was  instructed  upon  bis  arrival 
to  put  himself  in  immediate  and  amicable  relations  with 
tbe  French  Admiral. 

Don  Fernando  de  Noronha,  who  was  lately  sent  out  by 
the  Portuguese  Government  as  Governor  of  the  Island  of 
San  Theresey  Principe,  had  returned  to  Lisbon.  The  in¬ 
habitants,  it  appears,  on  finding  that  he  was  really  come 
to  put  a  spot  to  the  slave  trade,  determined  upon  getting  quit 
of  him  in  some  way  or  other. 

The  gentleman  who  went  out  with  him,  to  act  as  Ma¬ 
gistrate  in  the  colony,  died  shortly  after  his  arrival,  and 
his  death  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  poison.  Tbe  Governor  being  taken  ill  in  turn,  was 
likewise  thought  to  be  sufiTering  under  tbe  effects  of  poison ; 
under  these  circumstances,  the  Governor  seems  to  have 
thought  a  return  to  bis  native  air,  the  course  most  likely 
to  conduce  to  bis  recovery. 

The  following  items  are  not  without  importan  ce  : 

The  Xavy. — It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  her  Majes¬ 
ty's  Government,  very  considerably  to  augment  the  navy, 
with  the  view  of  reinforcing  the  British  fleets  on  tbo  Me¬ 
diterranean,  the  Indian,  and  other  stations.  Orders  have 
been  sent  to  the  dock  yards  to  this  effect,  and  the  enrol¬ 
ment  of  men  is  in  active  progress,  the  position  of  affairs 
in  the  East  is  stated  to  be  the  main  cause  of  this.  Ths 
Turkish  government  ia  actively  engaged  in  increasing  its 
fleet  by  purchases  of  iteam-boata  in  this  country,  through 
its  agents ;  it  is,  we  believe,  strictly  true,  that  the  fleet 
of  the  Sultan  is  principally  to  be  commanded  by  British 
naval  officers  of  known  experience. — London  Obttrver. 

The  Amy. — It  is  said  that  a  very  considerable  augmen¬ 
tation  to  our  present  force  is  contemplated  in  consequence 
of  the  warlike  aspect  of  affairs.  This  we  have  all  along 
anticipated;  being  sensibly  alive  to  the  difflculties  of  car¬ 
rying  on  the  duties  with  our  present  force,  independent  of 
the  calls  now  made  on  it  from  every  quarter. — Morning 
Chronicle. 


SThe  T^vpositoi*. 


NEW-YORK,  DECEMBER  29,  183d. 


The  packet  ship  Gladiator,  Captain  Britton,  arrived  on 
Saturday  evening  from  Portsmouth,  whence  ahe  sailed  on 
the  12th  ultimo,  bringing  London  papers  to  the  lOlh  in¬ 
clusive.  But  as  our  private  advices  come  by  way  of  Li¬ 
verpool,  and  the  packets  on  this  line  have  probably  been 


The  American  Trade. — We  congratulate  our  fellow 
townsmen  upon  the  prospect  of  a  very  improved  state  of 
tbe  trade  between  this  country  and  America  during  tbs 
ensuing  winter.  It  wss  st.ateil  by  one  of  our  most  activs 
merchants  at  a  public  dinner  last  week,  that  orders  to  tbs 
amount  of  at  least  100,00''/.  were  received  by  the  Gresl 
Western,  when  she  arrived  from  her  October  trip  across 
the  Atlantic. — Birmingham  Advertiter. 

The  British  Queen  steam  ship  was  to  leave  London 
almut  Christmas.  Her  cabins  were  nearly  completed,  and 
her  chimney,  which  ia  as  large  as  one  of  our  steamboat 
boilers,  is  finished. 

Tbe  Queen,  it  is  said,  has  given  up  all  ideas  of  visiting 
Brighton  this  winter. 


Th*  Aawhcftii  Minister  and  Mrs.  Sterenson  are  on  a  way,  and  the  two  rebela  were  exhibited  between  earth  and  Mexican  (oramiaent  bad  refiiaed  to  acknowledge  the 
vieit  to  the  Biahop  of  London  and  Mra.  Bloomfield  at  heaven,  a  spectacle  te  angels  and  to  men.  Cardinal  died  treaty  made  by  the  French  at  Vera  Cmx  cannot  be  true, 
Fulham  Palace.  almost  instantaneously,  struggling  eery  little,  but  Du*  ae  that  treaty  was  only  signed  on  the  88th  oh.  The  ec- 

T _ I  w.|. _ ...  .  r  .  .L  queue,  partly  owing  to  his  own,  and  partlr  to  the  hang-  counts  which  will  bs  ibu^  in  the  news  from  Texas,  of 

I  than*  K*in  u-  i**  J  *  man’s  fault,  suffered  eere  severely  and  very  long.  The  various  .Mexican  cities  having  declared  against  the  present 

pm^nt  *  ^  ^  ^  *“*‘"8  fio^^niment,  is  clearly  falae-l^forn.  cZ.  end  E,!q. 

'  •  P  ^  fortonately  given  a  spring  backwards  on  the  stationary  /?rom  the  Nett  Orlttnt  Traiucript. 

The  Sirius  steam  ship  which  twice  visited  the  .American  port  of  the  scaffold,  immediately  previous  to  the  pulling  of  Mexico _ The  schooner  Sarah  Ann,  Bontemps,  from 

shores,  made  the  return  trip  from  .St.  Petersburgh  to  Ixin-  holt,  his  neck  struck  against  the  front  of  the  scaffold,  Xanipico,  reports  that  on  the  30th  ult.  a  battle  wm  fought 

don  in  nine  days,  weather  very  boisterous  the  whole  time  ond  ‘he  knot  of  the  rope  slipped  up  to  his  mouth.  In  this  betwwn  thegovernment  troops,  commanded  by  Generic 

France —Accounts  from  Als.er.  of  the  27ih  October  «mained  struggling  violently  for  the  space  of  Caiialiso,  and  Piedrae,  and  the  federal  troops  ofOe- 

rranee.  .Accounts  from  Algiers  of  the  37th  October,  twelve  minutes,  when  the  baneman  put  another  noose  _„-i  iTrre>  •  the  nnvemment  tmnna  were  defeatert  w4tk 
announce  the  death  or  capture  of  the  redoubtable  Abd-el-  ^ouiid  hie  neck  with  a  lonirer  fall  affixed  it  to  the  beam  u  dHi^ed 

Kxiir  While  be  w»  waitinir  oii'ietlr  in  hie  cemn  for  ihe  j  .  longer  tall,  amxM  It  lo me  Mam,  ppj  woundsd.  Pisdras  was 

Kadir.  'Vhile  he  waa  waiting  quietly  in  hit  camp  ‘uf  ‘he  ,nd  cut  the  other  rope,  when  Duquette  dropped,  and  in  a  ..w.n  urisoner  and  shot  The  toss  of  the  fedaml  troons 

arnval  of  additional  troops  of  artillery,  Tedgini  assembled  few  minutes  a  neriod  waa  nut  to  hia  narthi*  anllerinira  ‘"t*®  prisoner  and  ahot.  1  he  lost  ot  the  lederai  troops 

all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  armsiin  Ain  Madt,  and  made  Martin  Woodruff  one  of  the  American^briiraiids^laken  *2®*^  V  ^  •* 

an  unetnecteJnitfht  attack  on  the  camn  and  comnletelv  .  w  J  n  n  •  .  ’  l  the  American  bngaiids  taken  Tampico,  that  the  government  of  Mexico  had  refuted  to 

mutJd  AW  el  arav  Tost  of  wWm  were  nut  to  the  A  Wednee-  ^.^niwledge  the  Ueaty  made  with  the  Frunch  at  Vera 

routed  .AM  ei  AMir  a  army,  most  ot  Whom  were  put  to  the  day  morning  last.  He  was  a  native  of  Salma,  Onondaga  p,.,_  *  ^ 

sword.  AW-el-Kadir  himself  hsd  not  bwn  ^n  since  the  county,  N.  Y  ,  and  held  the  aituatione  of  militia  colonel  - 

attack,  and  it  waa  therefore  supposed  that  be  had  either  and  deputy  aheriff.  He  died  a  Catholic,  to  which  religious  From  the  BufaU  C^mercUi. 

fallen  ot  been  ,  „c,i,-  ii»,,,i  nf'Tr^  U  converte.1.  Warrants  for  the  |  ^  Priton  Scene. — As  one  of  our  citizens  was  recently 

Mr.  Poulett  Thom^n,  Preaidenl  of  the  Board  ofTraJe,  execution  of  Sylvanue  Swete  and  Joel  Peeler,  two  other  1  journeying  homeward  from  the  commercial  matropolis,  he 

has  ®‘rtved  in  Pans,  for  the  purpose  it  le  believW  of  fallow-  of  the  brigands,  had  been  received  by  the  shenff  of  the  I  topped,  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  Auburn.  Impelled  by  mo- 

it.  .!.»  of  carici,,.  h.  .o  ,b,  S,...  P,i,<,n,  .od  .... 

ttmled  .h,!,in  b«  '.«»l.d  10,  b«  ni.d  to  J.ool,  pot  LOWER  CANADA.  In  poll.,  d.,i  of  protj  .nd  ,oldo.  p.o.pont,  but  .bo 

cent.  The  Courier  Franvaie  ie  oppo«>d  to  this  augu,«-  The  account  we  copied  yesUrday,  from  the  Montreal  “»'»  ‘h®»*  glooraj  walU  a  convict  riLon-^n- 

tation,  but  iuggeat.  the  expedienVof  obtaining  from  Herald,  about  the  conviction  and  ^rntence  of  the  three  demned  to  year,  of  .dent  toil,  side  by  side  mth  villains  of 
England  in  return  the  facility  of  exporting  machinery.  Coldstream  Guardamen,  at  Quebec,  ie  untrue.  We  learn  part  of  tha 

which  is  only  procured  by  smuggling  on  the  continent,  ‘h®  Montreal  Gazette  that  all  are  acquitted  of  con-  ‘®“®1  the  object  of  hia  eearcb,  atti^  m  ^ 

and  to  the  detriment  of  the  Engliah  ^ers,  who  on  ac-  "rt®*  “  “»«  e«c«pe  of  Theller  and  Dodge,  but  that  the  P«rti-colouml  convict  drea*.  •oiled  and  dirty,  hu 

count  of  the  prohibition  are  debarred  of  a  foreign  market  eergeant  is  reduced  to  the  ranks  for  bis  too  great  familiarity  croppW  closely  to  hie  heW,  and  hie  email,  yet  digm- 
for  the  produce  of  their  induatry.  ‘‘‘e  prUonera,  two  of  the  private,  are  to  be  impriwmed  painfully  over  hie  task  Hia  ceuntenanea 


which  is  only  procured  by  smuggling  on  the  continent,  “>e  Montreal  Gazetta  that  all  are  acquitted  of  con-  ““"“‘nil.  me  oojeev  oi  ni.  ae.mn,  aiu^  m  w 

and  to  the  detriment  of  the  Engliah  ^ers,  who  on  ac-  "rt®*  •‘  “»e  e«:.pe  of  Theller  and  Dodge,  but  that  the  prti-coloured  convict  dreaa  •oiled  and  dirty,  hu 

count  of  the  prohibition  are  debarred  of  a  foreign  market  •«7geant  is  reduced  to  the  ranks  for  bis  too  great  familiarity  croppW  closely  to  hie  heW,  and  hie  email,  yet  dignt- 
for  the  produce  of  their  induatry.  ‘‘‘e  prUonera,  two  of  the  private,  are  to  be  impri^med  painfully  over  hie  task  Hia  ceuntenanea 

The  French  chamber  of  depuliei  waa  to  open  on  the  •®®®  months,  for  want  of  vigilance,  and  the  other  two  are  J®"  de«lW  p^,  save  tebera,  upon  each  eWek,  a  small  daw 
17th  December  acquitted  enUrely.  The  sentence  has  been  approved  by  ‘***  troubled  working  of  hie  unquiet  mind, 

.Sir  John  Colborne.  while  his  unshsTen  chin«  with  s  beard  of  a  week’s  growth, 

•  French  merchanU  at  Con.tantinopfo  have  peli-  ThetrialofHuot,  commisaary  general  of  the  rebel.,  waa  cen‘"rt«<l  ■‘mngely  with  hia  high  marble  forehead  and 
tioned  the  government  for  a  consul  to  act  both  in  a  Mm-  concluded  on  Saturday  He  pleaded  compulsion,  and  features,  unparting  a  wiyoeee  to  his  apMaranoe, 

mercial  and  judicial  capacity,  as  m  all  other  cities  of  the  partially  eeUblished  the  plea.  Therefore  he  will  not  be  befitted  the  gloomy  scene  around.  It  wae  Bsnjaiiin 

sentenced  to  death.  Rathbun,  the  Forger. 

-  ,  sss^  prieoneri  commenced  on  Mon-  «««?>*<*  ®  ‘haping  the  beechen  blocks  of  which 


while  his  unshaven  chin,  with  a  beard  of  a  week’s  growth, 
contrasted  strangely  with  hie  high  marble  forehead  and 
altered  featurea,  imparting  a  wildnaaa  to  his  apMaranoe, 
which  befitted  the  gloomy  scene  around.  It  wae  Bsnjaiiin 
Kathbun,  the  Forger. 

He  was  occupied  in  shaping  the  beechen  blocks  of  which 


The  engrossing  topic  of  the  week  has  been  the  reported  eleven. 

murder  of  Sir  Allan  Macnab,  who,  according  to  some  The  Montreal  Gazette  of  the  SSd  conUins  two  more  ,  thro,,<Eh  th. 

,  ,  L  u  1.  J  c*i  •  ai.  ordinances  ;  one  to  indemnifT  persons  who  have  appre-  visUer  gased  upon  the  sad  spectacles,  tnrougb  toe 

statement.,  wa.  .hot  through  the  head,  while  passing  the  „  imprisoned  parties  on  au.picion  oftreason  —the  '  “•f^®''®  openings  of  the  dark  passage  from  which  the  oon- 

Grand  River  Swamp,  on  his  way  from  Hamilton  to  Brant-  other  declaring  that  the  act  p^ed  in  the  3Iat  year  of  the  j  ’**^®  '•atched  by  the  guards  of  the  prison,  unseen  ^ 


1  ne  inai  oi  eleven  more  pruoneri  commenced  on  Mon-  ..uicu 

day.  They  were  taken  at  Napierville.  Morin  is  one  the  J®®®®’®  P**"®®  •®®  ®»^.  •««*  •‘®«i»ly  wrought  at  hia  mw 


employment,  bis  delicate  hands,  unused  to  mannal  labour, 
plying  busily  and  dexterously  the  tools  of  hie  work  bench. 


ford.  The  atory  of  hi.  death  i.  again  contradicted  by  ®«iKn  pf  Charles  II.  (aulhoriaing  the  habea.  corpu.,)  wa.  |  ‘h«  another  visiter  atood  by,  aim.larly  ixxupi^, 

.  ..  1.1  never  in  force  in  Lower  Canada.  who  had  been  employed  by  tha  man  they  were  contempla- 

others,  who  assert,  that  his  carriage  waa  merely  stopped  '  ‘®g,  as  one  of  the  auparintendants  of  his  two  thousand 

by  some  ruffians,  who  supposed  him  to  be  inside,  but  that  IaOCAL  A?I0  PROVINCIAL  IMTELLIORIVCE.  *  labourers,  when  engaged  in  carrying  on  his  gigantic  opera- 

on  finding  their  mistake,  it  waa  suffered  to  pass  without  War  Deportment. — There  are  rumours  of  great  defalca- 1  '*.***1  ****^  ailently  inteirt  «m ^the  sceti^  anUl 

further  moleeUtion.  Assertion  and  contradiction  have  f ■7®P  •®‘*® 

followed  close  upon  each  other,  that  it  i.  difficult  to  occur^  in’tSf  Ind  fo  fiance  of  the  .tern  decieiim.  of  justice  and  often  fovi.h^l 

judge  whether  the  worthy  knight  haa  really  been  aaaasai-  the  Government,  the  history  of  the  last  six  years  leaches  “F?"  ®®»®®rthy  objects  whom  some  redeeming  trarts  haro 
.  ...  1  .L  TN  ...  1/,  til.A  ,1..  _  ii  II  Air  .  endeared  to  US,  overpowered  hie  feelings,  and  he  left  the 

nated  or  not ;  and  to  increase  our  perplexitiea.  the  Ro-  ‘® ‘  ‘'™'  ® prisoner  to  the  «  pM^led  solitude”  of  that  populoos  dun- 

cheeter  Democrat,  of  the  21d  instant,  tell.  ua.  that  it  aUlI  ®l®c‘ion  of  the  present  incumbent  there  le  the  l^et  ,  J 
...  .  ,  ,  ,  A  ,  L  .  i;®®®nds  of  hope.  Gov.  Case,  however,  le  absent- he  haa  |  e 

doubts  the  truth  of  the  TtpoTt,alth(mghaper*onkot  ameed  always  borne  the  character  of  an  honest  man,  but  no  man  I  THEATRICALS. 

«  tows,  wAs  eaye  he  had  ottended  the  /unerol.  now  U  a.fe  if  burden,  can  be  ehifted  on  the  .boulder,  of  j  j,  teen  .low  in  noticing  the  production  of  the 

The  following  extract,  are  but  too  illu.tralive  of  the  ‘^e  abaent.  Lvenmg  Star. _  :  Ttngtdj,  by  Mr.  Epe.  SargenL  at  the  Park,  w. 

melancholy  decision  that  the  government  of  Canada  ha.  LemtniUe.—Vo  to  the  80th.  our  Daoer.  I  n.n  h«.  ti  that  ih«  .1.1.,  ... 


V.V  ... — - »  - -  Dome  me  cnaracier  oi  an  noneti  man,  oui  no  man  I  THKATRlCAIsS* 

«  town,  who  says  he  had  ottended  the  funerol.  now  U  e.fe  if  burden,  can  be  ehifted  on  the  ehoulder.  of  j  j,  teen  .low  in  noticing  the  production  of  the 

The  following  extract,  are  but  too  illu.tralive  of  the  ‘^e  abaent.  Lvenmg  Star. _  :  Ttngtdj,  by  Mr.  Epe.  SargenL  at  the  Park,  w. 

melancholy  decision  that  the  government  of  Canada  haa  Bloody  offair  at  LoumU/e.-~Vp  to  the  30th,  our  papers  j  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  the  delay  waa  occasioned 
thought  proper  to  adopt  relative  to  it.  proceeding,  against  ‘?^‘,‘j*8^®®‘«*«;®®®^  by  indifference,  or  that  a  play,  which  exhibU.  w>  many 

IKa  npiM/wi^PM  wthA  lAt#lv  IriAtl  for  hliph  Ipaamah  SlOnS  toAt  tOC  p^OpW  ^VOiliw  OrCAk  in(0  tb^  Jftll  And  Applv 

p  k  if  t  t  u  tj  -v  ^  ‘®  Judge  Wilkinson  and  others  concerned  intrinsic  excellencies,  could  have  excited  any  other  feel- 

From  the  Mont^al  HereM.— Yesterday  morning  at  nine  frightful  murders  at  the  Galt  House. — Idem.  ing  in  us,  but  that  of  sincere  admiration  for  the  author, 

o  clock  Joseph  Narcisse  Cardinal  and  Joseph  Duquette  _  “  .  .  .  ’ 

were  executed  in  front  of  the  new  jail,  but  as  it  was  not  Further  from  Mexuo. _ By  the  schr.  Sarah  .Ann,  Capt.  »nxiety  to  award  him  the  meed  which  he  so  richly  de- 

generally  supposed  that  our  tiiiiiJ  government  would  have  Bontemps,  arrived  at  New  Orleanx,  Dm.  19,  from  Tampi-  serves.  The  fact  is,  that  notwithstanding  our  proneness 
the  moral  courage  to  carry  the  sentence  of  the  court  mar-  co,  we  have  further  deUila  of  the  bloody  battle  fought  to  seek  relaxation  in  that  arena  of  entertainment  and  in- 

tial  into  execution  against  any  of  the  guilty  rebels,  there  there  Nov  30.  It  appears  the  cowardly  General  Cos,  of  .  u  i  i  .a  ^  t  .l 

were  not  many  epectatore.  Three  companies  of  the  royals  5«n  Jacinto  memory,  has  fled.  The  day  after  the  action  •*™®‘*®"'  where  one  can  always  glean  the  records  of  the 
and  three  of  the  24th  regiment  formed  inside  the  jail  all  the  vessels  which  ha<l  been  detained  by  Gen.  Piedra  pe®*i®u*<  without  sharing  in  their  ruin,  we  never  had 

•quare,  supported  by  a  detachment  of  the  queen's  light  at  the  bar,  came  up  to  town.  .At  the  time  Capt.  Bontemps  much  fancy  for  teeing  a  new  play,  before  the  actor’s 

dragMn.  under  Cantain  Jone.  O?  •••l®^  “»««  were  .even  ve.Ml.  in  the  hartour,  among  knowledge  of  hi.  part  bad  meUowed  into  intimacy,  mid 

Cardinal  was  Tuitcu  by  his  wif«  and  two  of  his  cbiklren,  which  were  three  American  schrs.  from  New  Orleans,  one  .  ,r.  ,,  T  n  •  u  / 

and  Duqaeite  was  visited  by  his  mother,  to  take  a  laat  from  Havana,  an  American  brig,  loaded  from  the  mines,  ‘•‘®  crud*"®®.  which  will  occur  in  the  most  masterly  per- 

farewell  on  this  side  the  grave.  The  interviews  were  af-  and  bound  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  two  German  brigs  from  formancea,  had  either  been  expunged  by  experience,  or 
feeling  in  the  higheat  'legr®«.  •«^  displayed,  in  most  for-  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  The  parly  at  the  city  of  Mexico  rectified  by  taste.  Thursday  night,  however,  having  been 
ciblc  language — that  of  the  heart,  that  sin  esmes  with  it  stste  that  the  whole  country  shall  bemsde  a  sepulchre  be-  »•* 

its  own  punishment,  even  in  this  world.  The  unfortunate  fore  they  will  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  French. _ i  ***■  •P®^^  ‘"®  of ‘he  Author,  we  made  it  a  mat. 

prisoners  were  attended  by  the  clergymen  of  the  seminary.  Evening  Star.  I  ter  of  duty  to  attend.  And,  when  we  say  that  wa  hava 


who  administered  appropriate  religious  consolation  to 
them.  Their  appearance  on  the  scaffold  strongly  belied 


Mexico. — The  following  intelligence  appears  to  us  of  a 


set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  Author,  we  made  it  a  mat. 
ter  of  duty  to  attend.  And,  when  wa  say  that  wa  have 
regretted  ever  since,  not  having  been  among  the  first 


the  character  of  brave  men  meeting  death  Cardinal  in  very  auspicious  character ;  it  ia  directly  in  opposition  to  ‘®  congratulala  Mr.  Sargent  upon  the  stride  in  public 


particular  abowing  great  amotion,  and  trembling  ao  vio-  tbe  laat  accounts  from  Tampico,  and  besides,  it  is  not  of-  favour  he  has  so  daculedly  aodao  deMfredly  made,  we 
lenti,  that  we  did  not  expect  he  would  have  stood  the  ten  that  Mexican  li^  aUnd  l^ir  ground  till  they  Iom  j  everything  that  could  with  propeiety  be  said, 

•hort  religious  ceremony  without  fainting.  The  provost  in  killed  and  wounded  the  number  staled,  which  would  /r.  .  i  j  l 

marshal  read  the  sentence  of  the  court,  after  which  the  certainly  amount  to  one  third,  and  probably  lo  half  the  *  subject  upon  which  eulogy  has  already  exhausted  her 
hangman  pulled  the  fatal  lever,  when  the  trap  doors  gave  number,  engaged  on  either  side.  The  statement  that  the  powers,  and  language  almost  been  drained  of  its  resuurcea. 


THE  EXPOSITOR. 
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PieMed,  boweTer.  ai  we  have  beeR  with  the  repreaenU- 
tion  of  Velaaco,  and  much  aa  we  have  admired  the  inte¬ 
reating  pecnliaritiea  of  the  plot — the  admirable  aituations 
— the  pktureaqae  appropriateneas  of  the  dreaaea,  and  the 
powerful  atage  eflecia  conatantly  produaed,  we  muat  con- 
fesa,  that  we  aaw  a  great  deal  upon  which  the  pruning 
knife  might  be  ezerciaed  with  advantage.  And  when  a 
writer  can  group  ao  many  aubtle  thoughta  and  graceful 
imagea  together,  and  clothe  the  whole  in  auch  exquiaite 
nchneaa  of  diction,  we  are  not  likely  to  forgive  him  the 
introduction  of  mere  clap-trapa,  which  are  only  worthy  of 
inferior  intellwta,  and,  too  generally,  the  refuge  of  pover. 
ty  of  invention.  We  refer  to  thoae  miaerable  contrivancea 
of  lightning  and  thunder,  in  the  third  acene  of  the  third 
act,  where  the  complying  elementa  are  preaaed  into  aer. 
vice,  very  much,  we  ahould  auppoae,  againat  their  own 
inclination.  The  aame  objection  may  be  made  againat 
the  poiaoning  acene  ;  fur,  inatead  of  being  atruck  apeech- 
leaa  by  the  aubliinity  of  thoae  horrora,  ao  happily  atrung 
together,  wo  are  all  the  time  wiahing  that  a  atoinach-  I 
pump  might  be  apeedily  aent  for,  and  wonder  why  the 
young  lady  ia  allowed  to  expire,  when  a  more  homoeopa-  | 
thic  pill  would  have  aaved  her  life. 

The  acting  waa  much  better  than  we  had  ventured  to 
anticipate,  and  the  performera  (with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Nixon,  whoae  audden  elevation  to  the  throne  ataggered  ua 
not  a  little,)  appeared  to  exert  themacivea  with  auch  an 
engTooaing  eameatneaa  of  purpooe,  to  aecure  the  aucceia 
of  the  piece,  aa  to  leave  but  little  to  wiab,  and  scarcely 
anything  to  regret.  Mias  Fisher,  in  particular,  deserves 
great  praise,  and  although  she  posseasea  but  a  very  faint 
reflection  of  that  sun  of  excellence  which  glows  within 
the  heart  of  an  Ellen  Tree,  who  is  at  all  timea  full  of  the 
eloquence  of  impassioned  feelings,  yet  she  has  evinced 
powers  rafliciently  strong  and  varied,  to  justify  ua  in  re¬ 
commending  to  her  calm  consideration  the  following  beau¬ 
tiful  and  emphatic  lines : 

VELASCO. 

Could  I  behold  a  venerated  father 
Crush’d  by  a  sense  of  unrequited  wrong. 

Wasted  by  stricken  pride  and  wounded  honour, 

And,  with  the  power  to  save,  deny  redress  1 

IXIOOIA. 

Thou  dost  but  point  the  sting  of  mine  own  conscience. 

If  to  redress  a  blow,  thy  sacrihce 

Was  the  aggressor's  life,  what  should  be  mine. 

Who  have  a  father's  slaughter  to  avenge  ! 


ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Thb  old  year’s  past,  the  new’s  at  hand. 
Its  gates  wide  open  roll ; 

The  Fates  upon  the  threshold  stand. 
What  wisheat  thou,  my  aoul  ? 

Oh,  not  for  joys,  oh,  not  for  joys. 

They  flee  away  so  fast ; 

Each  bright  illusion  Time  destroys. 

They  are  too  fair  to  last. 

Pleasure  and  joy  are  fleeting  things. 
Echoes  of  a  sweet  song  ; 

And  they  hsve  light  and  airy  wings. 

And  stay  not  with  us  long. 

And  then ,  the  soul  does  feel  auch  wo. 

So  void  when  they  are  gone  ; 

I  do  not  wish  for  joys.  Oh  no. 

Grief  fills  the  heart  alone. 

Now  Destiny  before  thee  stands 
On  this,  the  Year’s  first  day ; 

He  holds  the  dread  scales  in  his  hands — 
Whkt  are  thy  wishes  t  say. 


Ob,  not  for  Love ;  Oh,  not  for  Love, 

Though  ’tic  so  very  fair ; 

With  hues  as  bright  as  those  above 
The  happy  angels  bear. 

Though  it  ahines  bright  on  our  young  years. 
Yet  clouds  around  it  roll ; 

Those  clouds  are  form’d  of  mists  and  tears — 
Oh,  fly  from  it,  my  soul. 

Sad  heart,  sad  heart,  deep  wo  is  there, 

If  these  are  not  for  thee ; 

Yet  it  is  sinful  to  repine — 

What  can  thy  wishes  be  1 

I’m  weary,  and  I  wish  for  rest. 

That  rest  is  with  the  dead  ; 

The  best  place  for  the  heavy  breast 
’S  the  sepulchre’s  cold  bed. 

There  lie  the  beautiful  and  fair. 

There  sleep  the  young  and  brave  ; 

Then  all  the  burthen  of  my  prayer 
Shall  be  a  peaceful  grave. 


SELECT  POETICAL  EXTRACTS. 

TO  MEMORY. 

A  SONNET. 

From  the  Diailem  for  1839. 

Come,  Memory  !  exert  thy  magic  powers. 

And  reproduce  bright  visions  of  the  paat ; 

Since  thorns  alone,  I  fear,  are  doomed  to  last, 

For  once  O  let  my  path  be  strewn  with  flowers. 
Dispel  the  cloud  of  grief  which  o’er  me  lowers. 

Recall  those  blissful  days  which  fled  too  fast. 

And  from  my  mind  each  gloomy  object  cast ; 

So  shall  I  seem  to  live  in  joy’s  bright  hours ! 

Yet  only  bring  those  scenes  of  pure  delight, 

Which  in  existence  are  so  rarely  found, 

(For  tears  more  ofi  than  smiles  on  earth  abound,) 
And  which  have  long  since  vanished  from  my  sight ; 
Thy  talismanic  influence  then  I’ll  bless. 

Which  makes  me  once  more  taste  of  happiness. 

THE  BLIND  GIRL’S  LAMENT. 

From  Heath’s  Book  of  Beauty  for  1839. 

It  is  not  that  I  cannot  see 

The  birds  and  flowers  of  spring  ; 

’Tis  not  that  beauty  seems  to  me 
A  dreamy  unknown  thing : 

It  is  not  that  I  cannot  mark 
The  blue  and  sparkling  sky. 

Nor  Ocean’s  foam,  nor  mountain’s  peak. 

That  e’er  I  weep  and  sigh. 

They  tell  me  that  the  birds,  whose  notes 
Fall  rich,  and  sweet,  and  full — 

That  these  1  listen  to,  and  love. 

Are  not  all  beautiful : 

They  tell  me  that  the  gayest  flowers 
Which  sunshine  ever  brings. 

Are  not  the  ones  1  know  so  well. 

But  strange  and  scentless  things. 

My  little  brother  leads  me  forth 
To  where  the  violets  grow  ; 

His  gentle,  light,  yet  careful  step, 

And  tiny  hand  1  know. 

My  mother’s  voice  is  soft  and  sweet. 

Like  music  on  my  ear ; 

The  very  atmosphere  seems  love. 

When  these  to  me  are  near. 

My  father  twines  his  arms  around 
And  draws  me  to  his  breast. 

To  kiss  the  poor,  blind,  helpless  girl 
He  says  he  loves  the  best : 

'Tis  then  I  ponder  unknown  things, 

It  may  be^ — weep,  or  sigh. 

And  think  how  glorious  it  must  be 
I  To  meet  affection’s  eye  ! 


Mozaet’s  Moncmbnt. — Madame  Nissen,  the  widow  of 
Mozart,  and  now  wife  of  a  Danish  Counsellor  of  State, 
seems  not  to  have  forgotten  her  former  husband,  when 
money  is  the  topic.  The  sincere  admirers  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  Austriaco-Iialian  Maestro  have  collected  an  ample 
fund  of  63,000  francs,  which  ia  with  the  committee  at 
Salzbourg,  his  native  town,  preparatory  to  being  appro¬ 
priated  to  a  suitable  monument.  But  Madame  writes  that 
her  advice  is  paramount,  and  she  decrees  it  must  be  a 
conservatory  of  music,  and  Wolfgang  Aiiiedeus- Mozart, 
son  of  the  deceased,  must  be  its  first  violin.  Moatiwhile 
the  money  is  at  interest. — Star. 

We  have  often  pitied  the  hangers  of  pictures  fur  an  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  scarcely  less  the  nukers  of  Catalogues. 
“  My  picture  is  too  high,”  or  ••  too  low,”  says  the  painter . 
**  it  is  not  suited  to  that  light.”  “  It  is  purposely  destroy¬ 
ed.”  ”  It  is  placed  in  competition  with  - .”  Such 

are  the  charges  (a  few  of  them)  made  against  the  hangtrt; 
but  the  catalogue  is  full  of  errors.  No.  3  is  called  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  lady ;  and  a  landscape 
proves  to  be  a  portrait.  But  of  all  mistakes  that  of  the 
catalogue  maker  to  the  Stuyvesant  Institute  Exhibition  is 
perhaps  the  most  unpardonable  (unless  the  name  of  the 
Artists  were  sent  to  him  erroneously)  for  we  find  one  of 
the  best  portraits,  that  of  Doctor  S  Bard,  attributed  to  the 
pencil  of  Vanderlyn,  when  the  real  authors  are  Waldo  and 
Jewett. — Star. 


LIST  OF  NEW  PUBUCATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR 
1838. 

Lockhait’s  Life  of  Scott. — Society  in  America,  by  Miss 
Martineau. — The  Rocky  Mountains,  by  Washington  living. — 
Athens,  by  Bulwer — Criebtf-n,  by  Ainsworth. — James’  At- 
tila. — Ware’s  Letters  from  Palmyra. — Venetia,  by  D’Israeh. 
— Ooopor’s  England. — Janet  Hamilton. — Scourge  of  the 
Ocean. — Stevens’  Travels  in  Arabia,  etc. — Characteristics  of 
Women,  by  Mrs.  Jameson — Willis’s  Toems.— Snarleyyow, 
by  Marryat. —  Wetmore’s  Uazeteer. — Florida,  by  Williams. — 
Peck’s  Uazeteer  of  Illinois. — Illinois  in  1837. — Roberts’ Em¬ 
bassy  to  the  Eastern  Courts,  etc. — History  of  Rome. — Pre¬ 
tensions,  by  Miss  Stickney. — The  Good  Fellow,  by  Paul  de 
Roch. — The  Old  Commodore. — Lionel  Wakefield.— James’s 
Life  of  Cardinal  de  Retz. — Gentleman  Jack. — Sayinga  and 
Doings  of  Samuel  Slick — tJity  of  the  Sultan. — Confesaiont 
of  an  Elderly  Lady. — Carey  on  Wealth. — Leslie's  Pencil 
Sketches,  3d  series. — Pickwick  Papers,  (Boz)  4  psrts.— 
Scripture  Text  Book. — The  Discussion  on  the  Character  of 
Woman. — Boylston  Prize  Dissertations. — Carlyle  on  the 
French  Revolution. — The  Tourist  in  Europe. — Leila  by  Bul¬ 
wer. — Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  Prescott. — Jewett’a  Pas¬ 
sages  in  Foie  ign  Travels. — Yankee  Notions,  by  Pittenwell, 
with  illustrations. — Bowen’s  Picture  of  Beaton. — Charcoal 
Sketches  by  T.  C.  NeiL — Humbugs  of  New  York,  by  Dr. 
Reese. — Works  of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  vol.  xiv. — Mahan’s  Civil 
Engineering,  2d  edition. — The  Great  Metropolis,  2d  series,  2 
vols. — WoikI  Leighton,  by  Mary  Howitu— Tbs  Bivouac,  a 
novel. — Celestial  Scenery,  by  Dr.  Dick — Nordheiroer't  He¬ 
brew  Grammar. — V<iyagea  round  the  World,  1^  Ur.  Buschen- 
berger.—Pickwick  abroaa. — Nicklin  on  Copy-right.— Veltrmks’s 
Political  Economy. — Western  Travel,  by  Miss  Martineau. — 
Morris’s  Poems. — David  Dumpa,  1^  Haynes  Barley. — 
Sketches  of  Paris. — Diary  of  the  Timea  of  George  the  Fourth. 
— Fiak’s  Travels  in  Europe,  with  Plates. — Blue  Book,  or  Bi¬ 
ennial  Register  for  1837 — Navy  Register  fi/r  1838. — Hill  and 
Valley,  by  Miss  Sinclair. — American  Democrat,  by  Cooper. — 
Character  of  the  American  Government. — Wright’s  English 
Grammar. — Endleaa  Fear,  by  Hood. — Memoirs  of  Grimaldi, 
by  Box. — Cromwell,  by  Herbert. — Alice,  Sequel  to  Ernest 
Maltravers. — Etiquette  for  Ladies.— The  State  Prisoner. — 
Uncle  Horace,  by  Mrs.  Hall. — The  Lay  of  a  Scold. — Lady  of 
Lyons,  by  Bulwer. — The  two  Flirts,  and  other  Tales  —'rhe 
1  River  and  the  Desert,  liy  Miss  Pardoe  — The  Robber,  by 
I  James. — Parker’s  Exploring  Expedition. — Ho-vryhead,  by  Ja- 
I  cob  Abbott. — Dexter’s  Pickle  for  the  Knowing  Ones. — Atheiii- 
I  an  Captive,  a  Tragedy,  by  Talfourd. — Atlantic  Steam  Ships. 

I  — The  Happy  Christian,  by  Waterbury. — Cooper’s  Italy.— 
The  Mother  in  her  Family,  by  Abbott. — Victims  of  Gaming.— 
Papal  Rome,  by  Cumpliell  — Tichnor  on  Medical  Philoeophy. 
j  —The  Souire,  by  the  Author  of  Agnes  Sesrle — Ministry  in 
i  Boston. — ^Parker’s  Expedition  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
— Calderon  the  Courtier. — Lights  and  Shadows  of  Irish  Life, 

!  by  Mrs.  Hail —Carey  on  Domestic  Happiness. — Huraphreyi' 
j  Foreign  Tour. — Probus,  or  Rome  in  tW  Third  Century. — 
j  Brown's  Dental  Hygeia. — Carlisle’s  Mircellanies.— Pym’t 
I  Adventures  and  Discoveries. — Osceola,  or  F'act  and  Fiction.— 
i  The  Tourist  for  1838.— Cooper’s  Homeward  Bound. — Kings, 
I  the  Devil’s  Viceroys. — Newell’s  History  of  Texas. — Addi¬ 
son’s  Damascus  and  Palmyra.— Travels  in  Greece,  Turkey, 
etc.  by  Stevens. — The  Woman  of  the  World.— The  Marabout’s 
Daughter. — The  Yellowplusb  Correspondence. — Richard  Hur- 
dis. — Land  Sharks  and  Sea  Gulls. — Jorroch’a  Jaunts  and  Jol¬ 
lities. — Duty  and  Inclination. — Odditiea  of  London  Life.— 
Napoleon  and  bis  Times,  by  Caiilincourt.— Na|)oleon’a  Mr- 
moirs,  by  Langon.- Fanning’s  Voysgec.— Abeel  on  Missions. 
— etc.  etc.  etc. 
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OUR  WKEKLY  GOSSIP  where,  with  an  energy  which  ahali  almoat  be  said  waa  di-  ayatem  of  pbiloeophy,  by  pointing  out  orrora,  and  appljf* 

The  sullen  atream  of  life  in  a  commercial  city  ia  ao  ael-  »‘n*.  •mong  ihoae  heaTenly  bodiea,  that  in  ihia  ing  aaluUry  meana  to  aroid  them,  ia  a  noble  deaign. 

Join  disturbed  or  enlivened  by  ttiuao  little  eddica  which  l'»wer  world  are  acarce  visible  to  our  eyea,  and  wo  can  at  The  acientific  powera  are  moat  ardent,  when  they  am 
play  and  fret  on  the  agitated  surface  of  society,  at  this  par-  one*  explain  the  disUnce,  magnitude,  and  velocity  of  the  capable  of  exerting  themaelveo  ia  the  social  duties  of  Ufa  J 
tieular  period  of  the  year,  that  now  when  the  aagest  among  planeU,  and  can  foretell  even  to  a  degree  of  minuteness,  when  they  wear  no  chains,  but  can  f^ly  disengage  tbain- 
the  sage,  condescend  to  step  from  the  pedesUl  of  their  ‘he  particular  time  when  a  comet  will  return,  and  when  selves ;  and  like  a  sound  constitution  of  body,  rise  cheer 
w  isdom,  and  walk  in  the  paths  of  wiser  folly,  we  feel  some  ‘he  sun  will  be  eclipsed  in  the  next  century.— Orrery.  fui  *nd  more  vigorous  by  the  food  they  have  acquired  being 

legree  of  reluctance  to  let  our  weekly  gossip  run  through  -  neither  oppressed,  nor  rendered  stupid  by  the  labour  ef 

,ts  legitimate  channels,  lest  some  of  our  readers,  by  He  that  stands  to  contemplate  the  crowds  that  llllthe  digestion. 

jiiodding  with  ua,  on  the  same  dull  railway  of  learning,  of  •  |^P«lo«»  city,  will  tee  many  paasen^ra,  whose  Cant  ia  nothing  more  than  the  sophistry  which  results 

they  ahouul  begin  to  regret  the  hours  that  have  been  set  motions  it  will  be  difficult  to  behold  without  con.  attempting  to  account  for  what  ia  unintelligible,  or  to 

apart,  and  wasted  on  mere  unproductive  enjoyment,  or  forget  '‘“ghter  ;  but  if  he  examine  what  are  the  ap-  improper. 

altogether  that  the  season  for  being  happy  was  at  band.  ^Y®”*^**  powerfully  excite  his  risibility,  he  will  Self-knowledge  is  the  property  of  that  man,  whose  paa- 

Hesides,  as  it  is  a  Christmas  custom  among  periodicals  to  ”  among  t  *  poverty  nor  iMase,  nor  any  in  I  ponders  over  their  result. 

..  ,  ,  „ _ ,  I..  voluntary  or  painful  delect;  the  disposition  to  dension  and 

say  something  of  leinse  ves  we  s  a  awakened  by  the  sofiness  of  foppery,  the  swell  o^  There  are  some  sorU  of  beauty  which  defy  descriptiom 

inquire,  whether  t  e  sai  cue  om  «  ®  insolence,  the  liveliness  of  levity,  or  the  solemnity  of  gran-  and  ••most  scrutiny.  Soros  faces  rise  upon  us  in  the  tu- 

broach  than  the  observance,  but  briefly  unburden  ourselves  ,  _  ......  _  Z..  lif.  liw.  .r.,.  if 


insult  is  awakened  by  the  softness  of  foppery,  the  swell  o^  There  are  some  sorU  of  beauty  which  defy  descriptiom 
insolence,  the  liveliness  of  levity,  or  the  solemnity  of  gran-  and  almost  scrutiny.  Soma  faces  rise  upon  us  in  the  tu- 
ofwhatweh.veto.ay  to  our  frieiHlly  readers.  i  ‘I*®  .prightly  trip,  the  sutely  sUlk,  the  formal  mult  of  life  like  star,  from  out  the  sea,  or  a.  if  they  had 

The  Expositor  has  not  indeed  been  distinguished  by  any  ‘"d  the  lofty  mien  ;  hy  geMures  intended  to  catch  inoved  out  of  a  picture, 

of  thepompandcircumsUnceof  literary  splendour  which  at-  ‘"ok*  elaborately  formed  a-  evidence,  of  There  is  nothing  more  stranr,  but  nothing  more  eer- 

,  .  ‘  ,  /•  L  /•  r  _ imnortance. — Johruon.  tain  than  the  different  influence  which  the  seasons  of  night 

•.ends  the  weekly  goings  forth  of  some  of  our  gayer  cousins;  »npuri«ncc.— „ 

.  ,  . .  ,  .  .  ,  „  I  -  and  day,  exercise  upon  the  moods  of  our  minds.  He 

but  mste^l  of  this,  we  have  omitted  no  exertion  to  render  ^h.  torrent  and  the  blast  can  mar  the  loveliest  «iene.  ^  ^ 

It  a.  general  and  a.  perfect  an  epitome  of  the  htera^  hi^  War,  with  hi.  ruthless  hand,  may  rival  the  ele-  ^ 

lory  of  the  limes.as  it.  limit,  would  possibly  allow,  and  hard-  ,^ork  of  destruction ;  but  it  is  passion  alone  ^  ^  _ 

ly  a  single  line  ha.  been  permitted  to  ‘waste  it.  sweetne..  ih.t  can  lay  waste  the  human  heart ;  the  whirlwind  and 

in  desert  Space.’  The  humanuing  influences  of  literature,  the  flood  have  duration  in  their  existence,  and  hsTc  bounds  Hone  blesses  at  noon 

tnd  the  mighty  engines  which  under  its  auspices  are  every  for  their  fury,  the  earth  recovers  from  the  devastation  of  ./•  i  u  u  •  •  l  • 

Jay  put  in  operation  for  the  happiness  and  improvement  j|jg  conflict,  with  a  fertility  that  seems  enriched  by]  the  *  **  !**  its  we  sses,  an 

of  society,  Live  alone  engrossed  our  attention,  and  influ-  hlood  of  its  victims;  but  there  are  feelings  that  no  hu-  *  ^  te"h^  h"  “****»  e  poor  are  rare  y 

enerd  our  choice  ;  and  as  the  analysis  and  review  of  agency  can  limit,  and  mental  wounds  which  are  ****  ®  ****** 

books  have  always  been  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  correct  beyond  the  art  of  man  to  heal.— Cooper.  Annual  summings-up  are  awkward  things,  even  to  the 

taste,  as  well  as  iiutrumenUl  in  directing  the  choice  of  -  prosperous  and  happy,  but  to  those  who  are  the  reverse — 

those  who  read  chiefly  for  amusement,  and  who  would^  '•  ‘k®  unfortunate  tendency  of  literary  haliits  to  ena-  discontented  with  themselves,  and  find  that  youth 

without  this  help,  perhaps  be  deterred  from  applying  to  mour  the  studious  of  the  seclusion  of  the  closet,  and  to  ren-  p^elting  away  which  they  believe  can  alone  achieve  any 
the  fountain  head,  and  be  content  with  the  streams  that  conversant  with  the  philosophy  and  erudi-  jjjing.  birthday  is  about  the  most  gloomy  fbur-and- 

are  drawn  from  it  at  second  hand,  the  osleiisibility  of  our  I'®"  bygone  times,  than  with  the  sentiments  and  feel-  hours  that  ever  flap  their  damp,  dnil  wings  over 

plan  has  chiefly  been  confined  to  this  object.  Several  ps-  mg®  ®^^‘beir  fellow  men.  Madden.  melancholy  man. 

per.  of  mixed  character,  intended  to  relieve  what  a  certain  p,.  „ ,  .  •  „  ..  ^  . ...  ...  .  The  gloomiest  knell  that  ring,  over  the  faU  from  virtue, 


meaning,  the  sun  will  summon  in  the  morning  with  a 
brain  clear  and  lucid  as  his  beam  :  twilight  makes  us  pen¬ 
sive  ;  Aurora  is  the  goddess  of  activity,  Despair  curses  at 
midnight,  Hope  blesses  at  noon. 


Annual  summings-up  are  awkward  things,  even  to  the 
prosperous  and  happy,  but  to  those  who  are  the  reverse — 


of  their  fellow-men. — Madden. 


melancholy  man. 

The  gloomiest  knell  that  rings  over  the  fall  from  virtue, 


despairing  crime. 

By  meditation  upon  antiquity,  the  mind  itself  becomes 


per.  U.  .....ru  ci.r.wer, v., .......  - -  Friendship,  the  wine  of  life  should,  like  a  well-.tocked  "  sne..  r...g.  over  vn«  i.u  irom  vinue, 

class  of  reaiier.  might  feel  inclined  to  style  the  solemn  co„,in„^|y  renewed;  and  it  is  consolatory  to  •‘ear  the  lost  esteem  of  those  w.  love,  thst  is  the  d.rk, 

monotony  of  our  columns,  have  nevertheless  been  inserted ;  allhou-vh  we  can  seldom  add  what  will  equal  *•>*  «•»«“>'"«  "^kich  drive,  on  human  weakness  to 

and  if  the  comiiiuation  of  some  stories  have  not  been  fol-  firsttgrowth  of  our  youth,  yet  friendship  be-  «le*pairing  crime. 

(owed  with  that  promptitude  which  some  people  could  insensibly  old  in  much  less  time  than  is  commonly  •^y  meditation  upon  antiquity,  the  mind  itself  becomes 

have  desired,  we  can  assure  them  that  the  delay  waf  fim-  •  •  i  i  .  •antinnA 

’  imagined,  and  not  many  years  are  required  to  make  it  ^niique. 

ply  occasioned  by  our  anxious  desire  to  make  room  for 

no  doubt  make  m  very  I  Knowledge,  if  its  effects  on  different  persona  be  regard- 
novelty,  and  to  afford  now  and  then  an  unappropriated  difference ;  men  of  affectionate  temper  and  cd,  may  be  really  said  to  have  the  nature  of  seeds  which, 

space  to  those,  w  ho  coukl  handle  a  livelier  pea  tlian  our  fancy,  will  coalesce  a  great  deal  sooner  than  those  ‘f  sown  in  cultivated  ground,  and  gathered  in  their  increase, 

solves.  In  good  time,  however,  the  “  Confession,  ofa  Man  duIl.-Bo«rrH.  will  in  time  multiply  a  hundredfold,  but  if  left  in  a  cold, 

of  Fiction,"  the  “  Retrospective  Glance,  at  our  Favoume  _  unploaghed  soU,  will  be  of  no  use  but  to  cumber  it. 

hllbefonhco  n  vV  hsn  Wilkie  was  in  the  Escorial,  looking  at  Titian’s  Every  enjoyment  of  the  human  baart  u  like  a  ties  plsnt- 

s  a  o  coming.  .  .  .  .  famous  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  in  the  refectory  there,  ed  deeply  in  the  soil,  which,  when  rooted  out,  leaves  not 

And  now  having  exhausted  all  the  “  ins  ’  and  "outs,”  1 1  i  „  •  i .  u-  .  .  j  -i  •  •  , 

.  ’  an  old  Jeronimite  said  to  him,  “  I  have  sat  daily  in  sight  the  earth  as  it  was  before,  but  tears  it  up,  and  scatters  it 

as  an  eloquent  candidste  for  the  representation  of  a  rotten  ,  _ _ ,  „  i  .l  t»  •  .  .  .  .  .  .  _ 

^  ,  ..or  that  picture  for  now  nearly  threescore  years.  Dunng  abroad,  and  makes  a  yearning  void  difficult  to  be  filled 

borough  in  Scotland  once  said  in  our  lieanng,  we  heartily  companion,  have  dropped  off.  one  after  ano-  .„ai„ 

bid  adieu  to  the  year  18M,  wUhing  our  .ub«:riber.,  one  i^er,  all  who  were  my  seniors,  all  who  were  my  cotempo-  ■ 

and  all,  to  Imj  as  merry  as  “good  company,  good  wine,  and  raries,  and  many,  or  moat  of  those  who  were  younger  than  ^  Chsistia!!  Gossip. — A  few  Sundays  ago  the  Rev. 

ni.’^ani  tor  v  hf  »  nii^r  «  ‘here  the  figures  in  thepicture  have  remained  unchanged  !  fashionable  and  numerous  one  by  the  Sye,  with  ‘be  follow- 

■  I  look  at  them  till  I  sometimes  think  that  they  are  the  re-  ‘"8  veracious  piece  of  palace  scandal : — The  Queen  having 

The  body  is  curiously  formed  with  proper  organs  to  de-  shadows  —The  Doctor  invited  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  dinner,  his  grace 

light,  and  such  as  are  adapted  to  all  the  necessary  uses  of  ’  “’****  ****  °PP®'“*'*'‘y  ‘®  remonstrate  with  her  for  her  neglect 

lifc.  .h.  .pm.  .mm....  .U.  «bol..  U  g.M..  .U.  0LE4NINGS.  SAI  INOS.  AND  BREVITIES 

appetites,  and  confines  them  within  just  limits,  but  the  The  business  of  life  summons  us  away  from  useless  zealous  prelate  replied  that  she  could  go  very  well  to  the 
natural  force  of  the  spirit  is  often  immersed  in  matter,  and  grief,  and  calls  ua  to  the  exercise  of  those  virtues,  of  which  <>F®ra  twice  a  week,  where  the  eervice  of  the  directing 

the  mind  becomes  rub-ervient  to  passions,  which  it  ought  are  lamenting  our  deprivation.  The  greatest  benefit  *•  •®’‘8»  5®*  ■•‘®  complained  not  of 

,  ,,  .  L  •  .  .  being  weary  of  that.  In  consequence  of  this  evangelical 

to  govern  anJ  direct  Horace,  although  of  the  Epicurean  o"®  fn®t“l  can  confer  upon  another,  is  to  guard,  and  excite,  boldness  (aJded  the  preacher)  the  venerable  prelate  was 
doctrine,  acknowledges  this  truth,  where  he  says,  “atque  eLvatc  his  virtues.  treated  with  marked  contempt  the  next  time  he  dined  at 

mnigi.  hum.  p.Ri.uU„  Aum.';  I.  i.  uo  I...  ..i-  Th.  ..ul,  i»  ou,  pm..n.  .Uuaiuu.  i.  bl.udml  .ml 

dent,  that  this  immortal  sp.nt  has  an  independent  power  closed  with  corporal  substance,  and  the  matter  of  which  manded  (as  he  had  a  right  to  expect)  by  the  mistress  oftha 
of  acting,  and  when  cultivated  iu  a  proper  manner,  seem-  our  body  is  composed  produces  strange  impulses  upon  the  *'^*-**  The  gross  mis-slatement  was  made 

m.l,  ,uU..h.cu,p«„J  .i.bm»b«bi.i.imp,i.  mind.  T.  cu.m..  Viu.  b,  .bo.i.,  bu,  d.fun».„  i.  ..p 

s.ined,  and  soars  into  higher  and  more  spacious  rsgions,  position  to  the  beauty  of  Virtue ;  and  to  amend  the  false  gregation  seemed  to  take  particular  pfoasore.—CArmitifo. 


light,  and  such  as  are  adapted  to  all  the  necessary  uses  of 
life,  the  spirit  animates  the  whole,  it  guides  the  natural 
appetites,  and  confines  them  within  just  limits,  but  the 
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AUVERTISEMENTS. 


Mercantile  library  association.— 

Lectures  1838-9. 

Introductory  by  Francis  L.  Havvkes,  L).  D. 

One  Lecluro — “  ThccliuracU'ratul  influence  of  Coinmcrce,” 
by  John  Inman,  E^q. 

One  Lecture — “  Commerce,  as  connected  with  the  progress 
of  civilization,"  by  Danl.  L).  Barnard. 

Pour  Lectures  on  the  following  topics: 

1st.  "  General  views  of  the  Physical  Constitution  of  Man, 
and  its  relation  to  the  Mind.” 

2d.  "Application  of  the  knowledge  of  this  Constitution 
to  Physical  Education  ” 

3d.  “General  view  of  the  Mental  Constitution  of  Man." 
4th.  Application  of  the  Knowledge  of  this  Constitution  to 
Mental  Education  and  Praclical  Conduct.”  IJy  Geo. 
Combe,  of  f^inburgh 

One  Lecture — “  The  principles  of  commercial  integrity,  and 
the  relation  sulwisting  between  debtor  and  creditor." 
By  Judge  llofikinaoii,  of  Philadelphia. 

One  Lecture — “  Common  Sense,"  by  the  same. 

One  Lecture — “Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  hy  Wm.  \V'.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Esq. 

One  Lecture — “  Tlie  life  aixl  character  of  Moliamnied  Ali, 
with  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of 
Egypt,”  by  John  I.  Stephens,  Esq. 

One  Lecture — “  Mirabeau  ”  by  John  O.  Snrgeant,  Esq. 
One  Lecture — “The  Sea,”  hy  John  Neal,  Esq.  of  Port¬ 
land. 

Two  Lectures  on  Sound  ; 

1st.  “  On  the  origin  and  profingation  of  sound." 

2d.  “  On  the  sensations  und  instruments  of  sound,”  by 
Professor  Joseph  Henry,  of  Princeton. 

Four  Lectures  on  Magnetism  : 
l.st.  “On  Ordinary  Magnetism." 

2d.  “On  Torrrstnal  Magnetism.’’ 

3d.  “On  Electro  Magnelisni.” 

4th.  "  On  .Magneto  Electricity."  By  th3  same. 

Two  Lectures — by  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler: 

Ist.  "  The  Ibrmation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  IT.  Stales, 
and  the  sources  and  nature  of  its  authority.” 

2d.  “  The  ends  de.signed  to  l>c  accomplished  by  the  Con 
atitution  " 

One  Lecture — '•  I  he  qualifiealions  of  the  Republican  Mer¬ 
chant,”  hy  John  Duer,  Esq. 

One  Lecture — "  The  circuit  of  the  waters,”  hy  Rev.  Gei.rgc 
Putnam,  of  lloxbury. 

One  Lecture — “  Leisure,  its  uses  and  abnsi's,”  hy  Rev.  Geo. 
r  W.  Bethnne,  D.  D.,  of  I'hiladelphia. 

One  Lecture — “  The  Comnserewl  Rights  of  Neutral  Na¬ 
tions,”  by  Wm.  Kent,  Ef(|. 

The  IntrtMuctory  to  the  Coursr-  will  l»c  de’.ivcred  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  ITlh  iiisl. 

TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE. 
j  Ladies'  Tickets  — Members  the  same.  To  be  had  at 

the  Library. 

Tick  ets  not  transferable,  and  in  all  cases  to  be  sliown 
at  the  Lecture  Room.  By  order, 
i  NICHOLAS  WILLIAMSON,  Sec. 


OLYD.'kY  PRESENTS— No.  XI  — S.  COLM.^N 
141  Nassau-strect,  New  York,  has  recently  published 
E  a  new  and  important  work, called  “  FIRESIDE  EDUCA- 

t  TION,"  by  the  author  of  Parley’s  'I'alcs.  The  work  ia 

simple  in  its  style,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  undcrsland- 
t  ing  of  all.  It  is  written  with  great  care,  and  meets  with  the 

T  higliesi  commendation.  “The  volume  eontaius  large  and 

L  liberal  views.  The  style  is  clear  and  forcible — ollen  elegant 

f  — and  the  illustrations  are  as  lieautiful  as  appropriate  The 

i-  author  speaks  with  strength  and  feeling.  Religious  and  mo 

1  ral  instruction  are  treated  decidedly  well,  and  it  is  without 

2  question  ena  of  the  best  practical  and  interesting  iHwks  that 

*  could  possibly  !«  made  on  the  all-important  subject  of  popu- 

I  hr  education.” 

('oinmendntinns  of  the  work,  of  the  highest  character, 

V  have  appearcil  in  the  New-York  jwists  ami  msgazines, 

(  Itoston  pa|i»rs  ami  journals,  Philadelphia  ))a(irrs  ami  niaga- 

1  r.ines;  also  from  teveral  of  our  most  disinterested  ami  distin- 

^  gviished  members  of  society. 

From  the  Sev-  York  Obtercer. 

i“  Th'is  work  wc  reeeivc.l  from  Caiman,  1  11  Nassau  street. 

li  mainly  teaches,  in  a  most  beautiful  sl)le,  and  with  perti¬ 
nent  and  interesting  illustrations,  those  truths  concerning  the 
T  formation  of  character  by  domestic  influenci's,  which  have 

been  well  established  by  the  common  sense  and  exjiericncr 
of  mankind.  'Whoever  would  hare  those  truths  gently  and 
yet  powerfully  impressed  upon  his  mind  and  heart,  should 
procure  the  work.  If  there  is  any  theoretic  error  in  this 
^  treatise,  it  consists  in  overrating  the  power  of  parents ;  in 

ascribing  too  much  to  the  influence  of  teachers  and  circum¬ 
stances,  and  not  enough  to  original  differences  of  character. 
Vet,  on  this  pmnt,  ihe  true  doctrine  is  distinctly  recognised.” 


NOW  OPEN,  A  GRAND  EXHIBITION  OF  PAINT¬ 
INGS,  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Barclay-strcet,  vis. 
Thk  Desibtction  cf  Jsbusalkm,  a.  D.  70. — A  spU-ndiJ 
painting,  by  Whichelo,  24  feet  wide  and  1C  high,  rrprRtriitiiig  llie 
attack  l>y  the  Human  Ar.i.y,  nnder  Tims,  (afteiward  kTsiijeror) 
which  ended  in  llie  dcttnicuoo  of  the  H»ly  Ciir. 

The  Revolt  ih  Paris,  A.  D.  1358. — A  grand  blslorlcal  paint¬ 
ing  by  Giraud,  15  1-2  feet  high,  and  13  1-2  whIc,  rrprcseiiliiig  lire 
Dauphin  Charles,  (afterward  Charles  the  W'ise,)  laved  by  Marrel, 
die  Piovnst  of  Paris,  fiiMu  the  fury  of  the  revulied  Parisians, 
while  one  of  his  Ministers,  tlie  Marshal  of  Cliampagne,  is  alum  al 
his  feet. 

Don  Juan,  IIaide,  and  Lamcro. — A  magnificent  painting 
hy  llie  celebrated  Diibniia  (the  |iaiiiter  of  Adam  and  Eve)  14  12 
feet  wide,  and  12  1-2  high,  represenlisg  a  thrilling  tci^oe  fruui  the 
Poem  of  Lord  By  run. 

CiaCASSIAN  ivLAVB. 

St.  John  in  the  Desert. 

The  Pbinci  ss  of  Capua. 

I'lie  three  lost,  also  by  Duliiife,  arc  highly  finished  Paintings,  of 
the  first  order,  and  of  unrivalled  excellence. 

A  collection  equal  in  merit  and  value  to  the  present,  hss  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  seen  in  one  rzhihition  in  tins  city :  they  completely 
fill  the  large  room,  which  will  lie  hrilliaiilly  liglited  with  ^s  in  the 
evening,  when  they  appear  to  the  same  advantage  as  in  the  day. 
Hours  of  Exhibit iim  from  10  in  the  morning  until  10  at  nighL 
Admittance  50  cents.  Season  Tickets  for  one  month  81. 

PANORAMA  OF  JERUSALEM— PANORAMA  OF  NI¬ 
AGARA.  Now  open  for  exhibition  at  the  new  Rotunda, 
aorner  of  Prince  and  Mercer  sireels,  Broadway. 

THE  Panorama  of  JERUSALE.M  U  a splendui  palm¬ 
ing,  of  the  larg.-st  class,  covering  a  surface  of  ten  thousand  square 
feet,  painted  fnen  drawings  taken  by  Mi.  Catlierwood  in  1631. 

THE  panorama  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS  is  slsn  a 
beautiful  picture,  and  a  faithful  repieseotation  of  ibis  celebrated 
cataract. 

The  Pdiinram.'ia  arc  brillianlly  illuminated  every  evening,  by 
upwards  of  2tH)  gas  liahls,  and  an  explanation  of  (be  Panorama 
of  Jerusalem  will  be  given  at  luilf  past  8  o'clock. 

Open  from  9  in  the  morning  till  10  at  night.  Admittance  25 
cents  to  each  Panorama. 


PROPOSALS 
FOR  PUBLISHING  A  NEW  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 
OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  f.NTELLIGE.VCE, 
LITERATURE.  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS, 
TO  BE  CALLED 

THK  EX  POITOU. 

PROSPECTUS. 

I.s  attempting  to  And  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  in 
the  crowded  walks  of  periodical  literature,  we  have  not 
been  without  serious  misgivings,  as  to  the  probable  issue 
of  an  undertaking  in  which  so  many  have  found  the  frus¬ 
tration  of  their  brightest  hopes,  and  which  is  generally 
understood  to  be  so  fraught  with  disheartening  difhculties 
that  success,  if  attainable  at  all,  is  more  frequently  the 
result  of  felicitous  concurrences,  than  of  labour,  industiy* 
or  merit. 

On  taking  a  review  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  newspapers 
published  in  this  city,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which 
some  of  them  are  deservedly  held,  we  were  at  first  induced 
to  pause  :  and  had  we  lived  in  an  age  of  intellectual  and 
moral  slavery, — when  the  dicta  of  the  few  riveted  its 
chains  on  the  understanding  and  the  thoughts  of  the  inany< 
we  should  have  felt  inclined  to  contemplate  the  arduous 
task  we  have  set  before  us,  with  more  of  suspicious  dilTi- 
dence  and  trembling ;  but  living  as  we  do,  at  an  epoch 
when  men  are  as  eager  for  an  interchange  of  knowledge, 
as  they  are  for  the  permutation  of  manufactories ;  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  look  upon  the  spectacle,  presented  by 
so  great  a  multitude  of  labourers  striving  after  the  same 
object,  as  an  earnest  of  existing  wants  yearning  to  be 
supplied,  than  as  indicating  a  superabundance  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  in  request. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  strengthened  more¬ 
over  by  the  conviction,  that  in  a  community,  where  a  taste 
for  reading  and  reflecting  is  liecoming  every  day  more 
prevalent,  and  rapidly  supplanting  all  relish  for  debasing 
indulgences,  any  effort  made  to  multiply  the  means  of 
rational  enjoyment,  and  make  men  acquainted  with  the 
progressive  developement  of  the  universal  mind,  will  ulti¬ 
mately  command  a  corresponding  share  of  attention  and 
encouragement,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  road  over  which  we  propose  to  travel,  and  the 
plan  it  is  our  intention  to  adopt. 

In  seeking  to  build  the  fortunes  of  the  “  Expositor  ”  on 


the  best  and  most  comprehensive  basis — that  of  genera^ 
usefulness — we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  all  the  nice 
and  subtle  ramifications  into  which  the  word  usejulness  is 
apt  to  branch  out :  and  at  it  is  our  anxious  desire  to  com¬ 
bine  utility  with  amusement,  humour  with  gravity,  and 
solid  information  with  entertaining  Action,  so  as  to  render 
our  Journal  not  less  welcome  to  the  artisan  and  the  me¬ 
chanic,  than  to  the  merchant  and  the  man  of  leisure ;  we 
have  accordingly  made  arrangements  with  teveral  Europe, 
an  correspondents,  for  obtaining  early  critical  notices  of 
all  that  is  passing  in  the  vast  empire  of  intellectual  creation, 
together  with  a  free  sprinkling  of  that  species  of  extra 
knowledge,  which  relates  to  the  movements,  actions,  and 
anecdotes  of  those  privileged  beings,  who,  from  their 
station  in  life,  or  the  influence  they  are  supposed  to  exer¬ 
cise  on  society,  have  ever  been  considered  a  legitimate 
aim  for  the  missiles  of  the  critic,  the  encomiast,  or  the 
censor.  This,  in  addition  to  our  weekly  harvest  of  loca^ 
gossip,  and  our  own  translations  from  the  German,  Span, 
ish,  and  Italian,  original  contributions  from  popular  writers 
at  home,  and  occasional  selections  from  the  latest  British 
and  French  periodicals  and  other  works,  will,  we  confident¬ 
ly  anticipate,  render  the  “  Expositor,"  in  due  course  of 
time,  the  most  variegated  and  most  versatile  journal  of  its 
kind,  ever  before  published  in  this  city. 

The  literary  exclusive  will  thus  acquire  a  more  constant 
habit  of  associating  in  thought,  with  the  wisest,  the  witti¬ 
est,  and  the  most  philosophical  characters  that  adorn 
humajiity  ; — the  aspiring  artist  will  become  more  famifar 
with  the  productions  of  his  contemporaries  abroad ;  tkr 
lover  of  science,  by  lieing  made  acquainted  with  the  most 
important  transactions  of  the  principal  institutions  in 
Europe,  will  enlarge  the  theatre  of  his  intellectual  ple.T- 
sures,  by  fresh  incentives  to  inquisitive  exertion  ; — whilst 
those  of  a  less  contemplative  cast  of  mind,  who  are  better 
pleased  with  merely  skimming  the  surface  of  observation, 
than  in  exploring  the  depths  of  wisdom  operating  lieneath, 
will  find  in  our  varied  columns  every  requisite  to  gratify 
curiosity,  to  divert  the  mind,  and  to  purchase  temporary 
relaxation  from  graver  and  more  laborious  pursuits. 

One  section  of  our  journal  will  be  entirely  set  apart  for 
the  discussion  of  Canadian  topics  :  and  as  we  have  placed 
ourselves  in  correspondence  with  intelligent  and  influential 
Itersons,  both  on  the  frontiers  and  at  the  head  quarters  ot 
the  British  government,  who  are  pledged  to  send  us  early 
intimation  cf  all  that  is  likely  to  occur  in  that  distracted 
country  ;  we  shall  use  every  exertion  in  nur  power  to 
chronicle  passing  events  with  uncompromising  fidelitv 
without  any  regard  as  to  which  party  may  gain  the  a»- 
ccndcncy,  or  whose  interest  we  may  affect. 

'We  have  only  further  to  observe,  that  our  critical  de¬ 
partment  will  always  be  conducted,  throughout  all  its 
branches  and  bearings,  in  that  calm  spirit  of  dignified 
independence,  which,  adhering  on  all  occasions  to  Ihe 
simple  representations  of  truth  and  scorning  alike  the 
office  of  flatterer  and  of  oppressor,  is  the  best  guardian  ol 
the  privileges  of  genius,  and  the  surest  safeguard  against 
the  usurpation  of  inferior  minds. 

Persons  wishing  to  advertise  in  our  columns,  will  be 
pleased  to  call  at  the  publication  cffice,  No.  114  Nassau 
street,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  next. 

Country  subscribers  may  rely  upon  being  punetuallv 
served  with  their  papers,  hy  transmitting  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  bankable^  money,  either  by  post,  or  through  the 
agent  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION— Four  Dollars  per 
annum,  payable  in  advance. 

LOUIS  FITZGERALD  TASISTRO 

~  WILLIAM  H.  COLYER, 
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